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EDUCATION WORLD WAR 


PENROSE LEcTURE, 24, 1942 


JAMES ANGELL 


President Emeritus, Yale University; Educational Counselor, 
National Broadcasting Company 


EVERYONE recognizes that educational prac- 
tices normally vary widely different countries, 
reflecting divergences cultural, economic and 
geographical circumstances. Under the impact 
the present world-wide war there have been 
pyramided these already existing differences 
innumerable others. countries like Norway 
and Poland, which have been overrun the 
Nazi barbarians, education has either been sub- 
stantially destroyed, prostituted propa- 
ganda unrecognizable. the occupied 
territories China education, like other ac- 
tivities, has been subjected Japanese terrorism. 
Many Chinese institutions have been moved 
inland—and more than once—to regions beyond 
Japanese interference, where under tremendous 
life goes under the constant menace bombs, 
education still maintained with dauntless 
courage. Here home have hardly settled 
down any definite war-time pattern for educa- 
tion civil institutions, although camps and 
elsewhere millions our young men are learning 
the science and art war all its branches. 

all countries which are war there seems 
universal agreement that education es- 
sential industry and the United States least 
some branches are given priority ratings— 
notably medicine and engineering. The only 
question left open other fields What kind 
education and for what 

far concerns this country, there seems 
general disposition say that more than 
business and industry can 
the watchword; but that does not 
yet mean any fundamental change 
rather indicates all-out willingness make 
any adjustments necessary meet the exigencies 
the moment. means many cases the 
attempt omitting vacations and holidays 
expedite point time the mastery particular 
techniques and the assimilation certain bodies 
important knowledge. means working 


more hours, more days the week with greater 
concentration and less division interest. 
often means working with less help from fewer, 
and occasionally less competent, instructors. 
may mean facing more serious financial problems, 
both from the point view the individual and 
from that the institution. 

this country high percentage students 
colleges and universities earn all, substantial 
part, the money which procures them edu- 
cation. Any procedure which debars them from 
this earning process, does eliminating vacation 
periods, creates grave and possibly fatal 
culties for them—and the only obvious solution 
that the government should step and subsi- 
dize the group. this procedure some con- 
servatives will object paternalistic pampering. 
Moreover, some students are loathe accept 
such aid. But regarded step taken 
the state its own interests and its own 
initiative, and not gratuity handed out 
merely the interest the student, the per- 
spective instantly changed. 

the matter speeding up, should said 
that education the deepest and truest sense 
cannot actually much hurried, for involves 
process slow maturing which goes more 
rapidly some persons than others, but funda- 
mentally depends upon biological and neural 
factors that have their own tempo and cannot 
any means present available materially 
altered. Meantime the mastery limited skills 
and limited ranges information can acquired 
more rapidly more slowly the case requires, 
and formal education can started earlier 
later custom may dictate. 

The potential financial difficulties faced 
schools and colleges, whether public private, 
have their basis well recognized war time facts 
which need not dwelt upon here. These insti- 
tutions may, however, obliged turn in- 
creasingly general public support present 
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trends continue indefinitely, for many them are 
already feeling the pinch. 

gained great variety ways and places other 
than schools, and much that gained sinks 
deeper and leaves more permanent imprint 
than that which attained more formal proc- 
esses. From the home, the church, the play- 
ground and the streets, say nothing these 
days the radio and the movie, children gather 
vast mass experience which fundamentally 
affects their minds and characters. grow 
older, experiences the farm, the shop, 
the business office, add their quota and the 
actual education the mature man woman 
complex strands drawn from plethora 
sources and woven into fabric often quite con- 
fused pattern. Save with personalities con- 
siderable natural independence, the general effect 
these influences create type conduct 
supported its own peculiar group mores which 
may justify stockbroker actions which 
clergyman would regarded eccentric 
objectionable. And yet both men are members 
the same general social order. 

Meantime would great mistake think 
important educational influences being con- 
fined the young and the schools and colleges. 
The press, the lecture platform, the Chautauqua, 
the Adult Education Institute, the museums, the 
galleries art, the concert hall, all these and 
many other similar agencies, not forgetting the 
stage, the the movies, exercise enormous 
influence upon the entire public, grown-ups 
well young folk. 

the pressure global war should result 
more searching and accurate analysis the 
existing educational ideals and practices, 
could regarded one the few blessings 
what otherwise horrible blight upon civili- 
zation. The obvious danger that under such 
circumstances the immediately essential and 
practical may tend wholly displace the remoter 
long-range values. true some extent 
all human problems, the educational process 
peculiarly beset with what logicians call ‘the 
composition causes’. thus extremely 
difficult trying weigh the effects any par- 
ticular procedure distinguish the consequences 
the practice question from those which flow 
from other factors operative the same time, 
and from those continuing influences which 
may have preceded the whole process under ob- 
servation, say nothing variations arising 
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from individual peculiarities the persons af- 
fected. words, extraordinarily diffi- 
cult set control scientifically adequate 
permit convincing experimental result. Conse- 
quently much educational practice has 
justified general grounds—tradition, preju- 
dice, professional opinion, and the like. 

The end objects general education, 
discipline the mind, assure reasonable mastery 
the rudimentary processes upon which civili- 
zation rests, arm each on-coming generation 
with practical knowledge the important 
achievements its predecessors, are not open 
serious controversy; but when comes de- 
termining methods, techniques, etc., the area 
possible variation both theory and practice 
indefinitely extended. 

the present moment the conventional criti- 
cism American general education any level 
runs its alleged superficiality, its languid pace 
and soft requirements. Compared age for age 
with the children other comparable national 
groups, our own children can generally defi- 
nitely convicted such scores. Should the war 
continue long, there may well much-needed 
acceleration pace formal education, with 
more work and less leisure, and increase the 
severity real gain might issue 
from such development. 

Within the limits the ability our own 
people, and for that matter within those our 
allies, have doubt that technical and voca- 
tional education the highest quality will 
provided and that respectable residuum the 
more conventional forms liberal education, so- 
called, will survive. The amount and character 
the latter will depend some extent upon the 
duration and the severity the war, and will 
probably vary widely from one region another. 
all events sure these results until and 
unless are defeated and overrun the bar- 
barians against whom are battling. But 
quite another front that own chief mis- 
givings arise. 

familiar and tragic paradox that the 
most spectacular intellectual victories the 
present epoch have been the field science 
where highly trained intelligence has wrought its 
wonders, while the ghastly misuse its achieve- 
ments has brought endless suffering man- 
kind and many areas well nigh obliterated 
civilization. 

has been one the cornerstones our faith 
the life free peoples that education should 
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widely distributed possible and have be- 
lieved that under such conditions wisdom, sanity 
and human welfare would flourish. The fact 
course that, while many respects life has been 
safeguarded, made more comfortable and ap- 
parently enriched, the same agencies through 
which these results have been attained have not 
infrequently been turned the most hellish pur- 
poses, utter destruction and despair having 
followed their train. 

platitude, for example, that chemistry 
may equally well turned the production 
the healing sulfa drugs the production 
T.N.T. intended for the destruction life and 
often actually employed the ruin the most 
superb works human genius. The basic math- 
ematical and physical research which improves 
airplanes that few hours they may span 
the globe errands mercy—carrying serum 
into disease-ridden colony the Arctic, blood 
bank injured men dying distant 
this very same research may suddenly awake 
find that its products have been used kill 
millions innocent and unarmed men, women 
and children, destroy great cathedrals and 
libraries and galleries art, blotting out forever 
the most cherished the works man’s hands. 
The telephone, the telegraph, the radio, the 
newspaper, the movie and the automobile—every 
one the result the scientist’s labors—have 
changed the very fabric our civilization and 
culture, have the innumerable devices for pre- 
serving and transporting foods every kind, the 
multitudinous gadgets for heating, cooling and 
ventilating our homes and offices. The list 
endless and naturally must include all the great 
labor-saving devices industry, agriculture and 
commerce. These things are ordinarily ac- 
counted great blessings; and yet they may all 
times exercise influences which common con- 
sent are sinister. All may occasion put 
very evil uses. And fairness should, 
course, added that letters and the arts are 
capable similar malign employment and all too 
frequently have been put malodorous purposes. 

not that and themselves the sciences 
scientific technological education are other 
than admirable, but that without ac- 
companying discipline the social and ethical 
foundations the free way life their end re- 
sults may devastating. 

ways, that have allowed our control over the 
physical world which live wholly outstrip 


our control over the motives, the ideals, the 
beliefs which men guide their lives. 
large measure true and yet, unless qualified, 
tifically speaking, know enough about the 
psychology conduct indicate the kind 
mental and emotional conditions which would 
lessen, not prevent, malevolent use me- 
chanical and chemical devices. But have 
direct means bringing these circumstances into 
being. That say, have large body 
relevant knowledge, but cannot put into 
effective operation. have yet only the 
pure, and not the applied, science behavior—a 
pure science frankly incomplete and somewhat 
crude, but nevertheless sound its rudiments. 

geography and politics, what the consequences 
are likely vigorous and prolific nation 
confined within small territorial compass and 
cut off from opportunities for access the goods 
desires, whether these raw materials 
manufactures. know all too well what will 
happen such nation have weak but opulent 
neighbor. Furthermore, know what the re- 
sults large scale war generally are—disease, 
death, destruction, which both victor and 
vanquished often share alike. With the totali- 
tarian all-out type war are now confronting, 
these malign results are still more widely dis- 
tributed. But far, humanity seems have 
been helpless use much this knowledge for 
its own protection. used all, has 
preponderantly been promote the selfish inter- 
ests one nation group and not the welfare 
all, with the inevitable result that ultimately all 
have suffered, victors and vanquished alike. 

The familiar school thought which asserts 
that fighting primitive instinct animal 
nature, human nature included, and that, 
allegedly you cannot change human nature, 
fighting and war will always on, can take some 
mournful comfort from the present holocaust 
which civilization immersed. 

When travel was slow and difficult, when men 
had come face face one another serious 
harm, war—like the fighting little children 
was not likely seriously injure the race 
whole, even any large part it. But today, 
gas and bacteria and high explosives with air- 
planes distribute them may kill millions more 
quickly than hundreds were destroyed before, 
and part the earth’s surface immune 
attack. intelligence cannot something 
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about this, intelligence will disappear. People 
may more spontaneously interested be- 
coming altruistic than they were other days, 
but the practical fruits altruism, consider- 
ation for others, they will have practise 
larger measure, again give over the earth the 
wild beasts from which they took it. 

addition those who proclaim the 
impossibility curbing war are the economic 
geographers who insist, have suggested, that 
geographic, climatic and other similar natural 
factors which appear immutable, will always 
freshly provoke armed conflict between the 
and the This conclusion 
irrefutable unless one assumes that the intelli- 
may lead them conclude that methods 
other than war can really secure equally satis- 
factory, much less expensive and far more reliable 
solutions the problems involved. The unpre- 
cedented menace life and the accumulated 
treasures man contained the use the lethal 
weapons modern all-out global war bring this 
problem home much more pungently than 
earlier generations was possible. far 
deadlier problem today than the past. Even 
the big powerful nation which first and most 
ruthlessly initiated the use these methods for 
the enslavement other peoples may find the 
costs and the satisfactions involved these pro- 
cedures hopelessly incommensurate. Even 
their ridiculous cult racial superiority could not 
indefinitely survive the face conspicuously 
disastrous policies. 

Accept (1) the premise the incorrigible 
human disposition fight, accept (2) the further 
premise the immutable geographic and climatic 
differentials confronting people living different 
points the surface, that the creation 
inevitable; accept these premises and (3) the 
added one that intelligence can never successfully 
cope with these factors reach peaceful 
adjustments, and war obviously becomesa chronic 
disease, interrupted only interludes peace 
occasioned exhaustion, the attainment 
momentary and accidental equilibrium. 

The first premise has its foundation actual 
biological fact, but men have learned how their 
individual relations curb this instinctive tend- 
ency the point where civilized communities 
negligible. 

The truth the second premise, far 
applies actual fact, must present ac- 
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cepted, but science may well the future sub- 
stantially diminish the advantage which one 
region enjoys contrast another, and any 
case the differentials need not inevitably lead 
war. 

The third premise has behind the full sup- 
port past history, but there convincing 
reason believe that what intelligence has suc- 
cessfully accomplished within national groups, 
cannot ultimately accomplish for international 
relations. The problem admittedly far more 
complex and more difficult, and will require many 
years for even approximately stable adjust- 
ment, but does not appear intrinsically 
impossible solution, and unless solved, can 
hardly look forward anything but another 
with the shattering practically 
all the higher spiritual values that life has de- 
veloped. This true not solely because the 
vast ruin incident contemporary totalitarian 
war, but also and largely because the barbarian 
ideologies inspiring the dictator-ruled nations— 
ideologies which truth, justice, mercy 
kindliness have place and which the enslave- 
ment conquered peoples accepted self- 
evident and desirable consequence victory. 

any event the present war seems already 
have demonstrated quite conclusively that unless 
mankind can learn live peace, unless nations 
can find some other means than war for the ad- 
justment their differences, the end civiliza- 
tion, and even the race itself, may sight— 
and this thanks the unprecedentedly destruc- 
tive weapons which science has put into the 
hands men—the beastly and brutal well 
the decent and gentle. 

Somehow education must devise means for 
laying the intellectual and moral foundations 
clear-visioned apprehension the compelling 
necessity control those factors that lead war, 
for such control surely the price paid for 
salvaging civilization and even the race itself. 
And this fact must made crystal-clear men 
every walk life, not simply the few intel- 
lectuals who now realize it, but too often regard 
the present trends inevitable, confirming their 
pessimisms gloomy references the fate 
Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
finding each these tragic endings close 
parallels the contemporary cycle which they 
see the rise and fall cultures and civilizations 
which they accept unavoidable. Only 
human imagination, intelligence and character 
are hopelessly bankrupt need this true. 
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Out the essential ethical and philosophical 
training which must one way another 
achieved our educational processes might 
expected emerge full realization that the con- 
ceptions national sovereignty which have de- 
veloped recent centuries must substantially 
curtailed. Whether thisabridgement achieved 
Nations type voluntary collaboration, least 
some device must perfected which will make 
impossible for any nation group exploit for 
its own exclusive benefit possessions whatever 
kind which other groups may reasonably hope 
enjoy ashare. consequence such things 
the prohibitively high tarriff imports, the 
complete embargo exports would instantly 
relegated the limbo outlawed practices. 
Other radical modifications current practices 
would unquestionably occur. 

But unless supported thoroughgoing edu- 
cational discipline, which would affect the great 
mass people, one could not look hopefully 
any the organizational devices like ‘‘Union 
other similar conceptions for securing 
the peaceful administration international rela- 
tions. The old habits thought, the old con- 
ceptions sovereignty, the old forms national 
selfishness, the America First type mentality, 
would constantly intrude disturb the equi- 
librium. Hard-boiled realists will dismiss all 
such notions sheer poppy-cock and will con- 
tinue anticipate that the strongest will destroy 
enslave the weaker and will himself ultimately 
have his vitality sapped the easy luxuries won 
through his victories, only, his turn, dis- 
placed still stronger. And this prediction 
almost sure found correct, unless once again 
intelligence, armed with ethical spiritual 
insight, strong enough prevent rational 
self-control. would certainly the acme 
insanity not give education—intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual—at least chance over- 
come this interminable dialectic human de- 
struction. can have only high 
intelligence and indomitable resolution brought 
its support. 

this connection, few sentences from 
William James’ great essay The Moral Equiv- 
alent War are apposite. says: 


Reflective apologists for war the present day all 
take religiously. sort sacrament. Its 
profits are the vanquished well the victor; 
and quite apart from any question profit, 
absolute good, are told, for human nature 
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its highest dynamic. Its are cheap price 
pay for rescue from the only alternative supposed, 
world clerks and teachers, coeducation and 
zo-ophily, ‘‘consumers leagues’’ and ‘‘associated 
industrialism unlimited, and feminism 
unabashed. scorn, hardness, valor any 
more! Fie upon such cattleyard planet! 


the refutation this noisome philosophy 
James addresses himself the remaining pas- 
sages his brilliant essay. 

Apropos the paragraph just quoted, should 
recalled that the professional military caste, 
antiquity well modern times, has always 
insisted upon the socially invaluable quality 
the martial virtues. Discipline, bravery, endur- 
ance, patriotism ready call make the 
supreme sacrifice for the defense the fatherland 
—these are truly characteristics which nation 
could well afford forego. The proponents 
war maintained that the greatest 
incentive nation can have unity purpose 
and endeavor, and that tends cleanse and 
purify people its debilitating weaknesses 
nothing else However extravagant such 
views may be, they contain substantial measure 
truth. Prolonged peace unquestionably may 
tend promote relaxation into soft luxury, 
economic prosperity and devoid counter- 
vailing influences. 

Our education must certainly see tha 
both physical and moral courage are cultivated, 
that rugged and hardy physique encouraged, 
and far possible made imperative, that both 
boys and girls inured the conditions 
outdoor life and the rigors both heat and 
cold. should also familiarized far 
possible with the arduous demands manual 
labor, whether the farm, the factory, 
elsewhere, that through direct personal partici- 
pation, and not merely looking on, they may 
thoroughly understand the human foundations 
which our modern life rests—the cost, terms 
toil, fatigue and limitation opportunity, 
the comforts and luxuries which large parts the 
population now enjoy casually. 

may well all these things take leaf out 
the Nazi book and build our American 
youth deep pride physical hardihood, skill 
and games and especially those which 
there genuine element danger. The sound 
idea underlying all this obviously borrowed 
from the Greeks. The unimportance wealth 
and comfort compared with service the 
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common weal must deeply ingrained the 
public consciousness, and the possession 
disciplined mind strong body must ac- 
corded high public honor, that the struggle 
attain may take something the almost 
religious enthusiasm the youth movements 
totalitarian lands. There may well overt 
recognition parenthood that produces fine 
robust offspring. Ideals these kinds enforced 
vigorous public opinion and part embedded 
the obligatory regime education must 
maintained, under peace economy are 
protect the physical and moral integrity our 
stock without allowing again find wayward 
satisfaction war. 

true substitute for the glory war must also 
found. Here, again, intelligence meets 
challenge and one with which only education can 
hope cope successfully. There must glory 
which youth will feel real, which means 
tangible public recognition, the Olympian crown 
olive leaves. must real sacrifice, real 
bravery the face real danger. Without 
these elements widely distributed among our 
youth, prolonged reign peace can hardly fail 
produce some fatty degeneration, some moral 
and physical disintegration, some softening the 
national fibre. 

obviously impossible speak with confi- 
dence about other nations, but far concerns 
our own country may repeat that clearly 
our first duty bend every educational effort 
the winning victory over our enemies, re- 
membering that for long war, such this 
promises be, must sure give abun- 
dantly those higher forms training which can 
alone insure fine quality officer material for 
our military forces and thorough provision for 
the innumerable civil activities upon whose 
effective maintenance the successful conduct 
modern war depends. shall need more, not 
less, men and women educated carry the heavy 
responsibilities government, education, 
religion, science, business and industry and 
agriculture, upon all which functions war 
imposes far heavier burden than falls their 
lot times peace. Such course dictated 
the very prosecution war itself, say 
nothing more enduring motives. 

But, while this will our first duty, second 
equal importance rests upon our education, one 
without which, have indicated, the dis- 
charge the first will ultimately lead only 
endless cycle sorrow and failure. Education 
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must turn resolutely the task discovering all 
possible methods for the prevention war, 
inculcating the mind every man, woman and 
child every fragment such knowledge and 
when discovered. Noone method, one means 
can possibly accomplish this 
Cynics, pessimists and defeatists will all proclaim 
the stupidity and futility the effort. Nazis 
will proclaim decadent and shameful, but even 
were demonstrably impossible, which not, 
would still have attempted—and 
teachers every level the educational system 
every part and every subject matter. 
And this must done the same time that with 
apparent inconsistency are straining every 
nerve means war win the peace. 

facing this whole complex issues, not 
few persons will turn religion the only source 
whence may entertained any hope for 
ultimate restoration peaceand sanity. Insofar 
this view suggests the possibility salvation 
humanity through spiritual renaissance there 
much said Anything which would 
turn men’s desires and ambitions away from 
physical power and material comfort spiritual 
satisfactions all kinds, anything which could 
persuade them that the latter are found 
the most enduring happiness and content, would 
all the good. 

And let not forgotten biologically- 
minded pessimists regarding man’s capability 
foregoing war and fighting means settling 
differences, nor the devotees political geog- 
raphy the key war and peace, nor yet the 
leagues, linguistic leagues, that powerful moti- 
vation the clue the actual outbreak war, 
the establishment durable peace. 
matter how cogent the intellectual grounds for 
given course national action, nothing likely 
happen unless people are strongly stirred 
particular line conduct. create such 
powerful motivation has always been charac- 
teristic religion. the non-religious, the 
any suggestions bringing 
religion into the picture sound like appeal 
magic, voodoo, the primitive medicine man. 
Forgetting the tremendous changes the world 
which history attributes religion, some them 
involving war itself, they think only those 
obvious motives which they short-sightedly con- 
sider have exhibited true effectiveness—such 
pugnacity, pride, fear, greed, the itch for 
power, ambition, lust, envy and the like. But 
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whatever the intellectuals’ view religion, its 
force the modern world still profound and 
wide sweep deep religious feeling would enor- 
mously augment the possibility gaining sound 
foundations for international peace. 

Obviously, make the kind appeal which 
religious ideals involve hundreds millions 
men scattered all over the world and divided 
obstinate barriers language, race, religion and 
culture will seem most informed persons utterly 
Utopian and impracticable—short least 
generations devoted and intelligent effort. 

attempt utilize any one religion, such 
program might instantly provoke the an- 
tagonism the followers all other religions. 
Whatever its historic source, religion generally 
implied its insistence that its own doctrines are 
true and that whatever contradicts them false. 

Nevertheless, the Christian religion should 
furnish strong source support, for its basic 
doctrine universal brotherhood and its com- 
mitment the principle cherishing one’s 
neighbor one’s self obviously magnifies peaceful 
methods living with others. Some religions, 
though not all, share this Christian doctrine 
good will all men. 

Naturally this matter can exercise only 
the influence moral suasion over other nations, 
butif once succeeded completely convincing 
our own people the absolute necessity 
finding and implementing effective preventives 
higher grounds—our example would unquestion- 
ably found contagious and presently could 
get real trial peace technique human 
life—national well individual. the end 
position exercise genuine leadership this 
matter such other nation ever has.enjoyed. 


must intellectual leadership quite 
much moral and military leadership. Most 
civilized nations nominally prefer peace war, 
but they must shown way which will seem 
practicable and will not involve the sacrifice 
values which they cherish more than peace. The 
highest intelligence will required implement 
such leadership. 

the peace table the voices Russia and the 
British Commonwealth Nations will doubtless 
weigh heavily ours—perhaps more heavily 
—but there every reason believe that the 
English-Speaking nations will that time 
found cherishing closely related hopes and ideals 
for the new world, and that Russia herself will 
gladly support regime which peace and 
orderly regard for the rights all nations will 
fundamental. era aggressive political 
proselyting appears already decline. 

Surely found leading such spiritual 
crusade has been suggested, rather than re- 
luctantly assenting, petulantly obstructing it, 
may well hope command the allegiance 
men good will everywhere. have 
imperialistic desire seize new territory, wish 
impose force our political social creeds 
upon others. can curb our disposition 
exploit our economic power the expense our 
neighbors, there would seem limits 
what may accomplish the salvage 
civilization. 

Since Moses led his people out the wilderness 
such opportunity has ever been given great 
nation will ours when final victory comes 
our arms and those our allies. play 
decisive part the restoration free men every- 
where peace, honor, decency and justice, 
called upon for the most critical and difficult 
task which history records. That may 
found worthy this priceless trust must the 
prayer every loyal American. 
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HOW IMPORTANT PUBLIC OPINION TIME WAR? 
GEORGE GALLUP 


Director, American Institute Opinion 


(Read, April 25, 


WHAT extent should Democracies guided 
public opinion time war? 

The arguments against following public opin- 
ion such period have been recited often. 
The citizens country know little about 
military strategy; therefore, their views about 
the conduct the war have little significance. 
They know little about military needs; therefore, 
their views about production for war have little 
value. They not appreciate the complexity 
problems organizing man power and natural 
listening their views this score? The 
people not understand problems world 
politics. These problems and others, should 
left the hands the experts and leaders. 

are told that only united nation can pros- 
ecute war successfully. The constant quarrel- 
ing over domestic matters, coupled with criticism 
those power can have only one effect: 
destroy the public’s morale; divide the nation; 
and invite defeat. Since unity all-import- 
ant, the plea goes, discussion should limited 
and criticism avoided. 

These arguments come naturally and sincerely 
from the leaders nation every war period. 

The time has now come when can challenge 
these beliefs; when can establish the value 
the free and open discussion all affairs 
government, military well administrative; 
and decide whether not public opinion 
peace. 

When speak public opinion refer 
majority opinion, which must not confused 
with the noisy outbursts minority groups and 
individuals who usually get the headlines but 
seldom represent the collective judgment the 
citizens the country. 

Fortunately, today have developed tech- 
nique and machinery sound the opinions 
all the people the nation—both those who 
shout and those who whisper. recent years 
public opinion has been ascertained almost 
every policy bearing the war, not only this 


but our sister democracy, England, 

From the great mass material that has been 
gathered here and England, and, more re- 
cently, Canada and Australia, are 
good position judge the quality public 
opinion war time issues. the basis 
great volume evidence, can answer the 
question whether public opinion should 
peace. 

* * KKK * 

First, may record the views the American 
people war issues and issues which arose 
just prior our entrance into the think 
you will agree that record which time and 
again confirms the sound judgment and foresight 
the common people. 

most the important issues people have 
been ahead their own political leaders. 
fact the evidence such raise the real 
question whether the leaders are leading 
the people whether the people are leading the 
leaders. Let cite some instances show what 
mean. 

November 1935, more than six years ago, 
our studies public opinion found that more 
than per cent the people the country 
were favor building bigger army and navy. 
even greater percentage (80 per cent) were 
favor building larger air force. You may 
recall that this was period when the public 
was economy-minded; but, the case appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy, the public 
was favor increasing, rather than decreasing 
these expenditures. 

You will recall that 1935 was just two years 
after Hitler came power. Each time that 
Hitler took over another country Europe, the 
proportion voters the United States who 
wanted increase the size our Army, Navy 
and Air force rose sharply. 1939 and the 
outbreak the war, were finding over- 
whelming demand for substantial increases 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


the size our Army and Navy and still 
greater demand for strong Air force. 

All during the period the 1930’s military 
experts themselves were disagreed the im- 
portance air power modern warfare; but 
the people, who were not military experts, saw 
with kind common, salty, judgment the part 
that air power would play the next war. The 
tragic story Wake Island, defended first 
four airplanes and then two airplanes and 
finally one, might have read quite differently 
the views the common people had been 
listened six years ago. 

Even today the people farther than 
the experts their belief air power. Today 
the vast majority the common people the 
country believe that air power will the deciding 
factor winning the war for the United Nations. 


soon the war broke out Europe Con- 
gress was called into special session consider 
changes the Neutrality Act. The President 
proposed change this Act permit the ship- 
ment airplanes and military equipment the 
Allies. But months before, the Institute had 
conducted series studies which revealed the 
public favor repealing the embargo pro- 
visions the Neutrality Act. early 
March 1939, the public was favor lifting 
the embargo. Congress actually revised the 
Neutrality Act October. 


Public opinion was ahead Congress 
least four months the Selective Service Draft. 
fact June 1940, majority nearly two 
one was calling for conscription. that time 
leader either party had ever publicly stated 
his views this issue, and knowledge only 
one political writer, Walter Lippmann, had 
much considered the possibility peace-time 
conscription. 

For many years the military leaders the 
country had considered the problem conscript- 
ing manpower. They had made elaborate plans 
for campaigns put over conscription the 
event war. Canada for over two years 


now the leaders have been debating the issue 


conscription for overseas service. 

Canada will decide that issue Monday 
this coming week, when the entire nation goes 
the polls the second plebiscite the history 
the Dominion. Even now the issue over- 
seas service not being put bluntly the people 


TIME WAR 


simple language which all can understand. 
The issue which the people Canada will 
vote Monday is: 
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you favor releasing the Government 
from any obligations arising out any past com- 
mitments restricting the methods raising men for 
military 


the predictions the newly organized Ca- 
nadian Institute Public Opinion are good 
expect them be, Canada will vote 
this issue very substantial 

The interesting side this problem one 
engaged the study public opinion that 
referendum plebiscite sampling techniques 
could have told Canada any time during the 
last two years how the country stood this 
issue. Months useless debate—and about 
two million dollars—could have been saved. 

Not only possible say with high de- 
gree accuracy how Canada will vote Mon- 
day the plebiscite, but what more im- 
portant, possible know how the people 
Canada would vote those authority had 
seen fit put the ballot the very simple 
question: the Government have the 
right conscript men for overseas duty?”’ 
this issue the majority all voters Canada 
would also turn substantial vote. 


addition conscription, the people this 
country have been ahead their political leaders 
virtually all other important war-time issues. 

The public was favor convoying ships 
England months before this part the Neu- 
trality Act was revised make this legal. 

Military commentators widety credit the Lend- 
Lease Act 1941 with having pulled the Allied 
military cause out imminent peril; fact 
some claim that except for Lend-Lease, Hitler 
would have won the war last year. 

interesting note that the public was 
never satisfied with the amount aid given 
Britain the time the Lend-Lease Bill was 
passed. Weeks before the Bill was introduced 
Congress, studies public opinion found the 
people voting for greater aid Britain the 
overwhelming majority nine toone. 


Canadian Institute predicted that per cent 
all votes cast the plebiscite would per cent 


The results show this prediction accurate within 
3.5 per cent. The vote every province also was cor- 


rectly predicted. 
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legislation increasing our aid England was de- 
sired the voters long advance the passage 
the Bill Congress. 

The policy appeasing Japan was never 
line with public thinking. The Chinese-Japan- 
ese war had been progress only two years 
when overwhelming majority voters, per 
cent, wanted strict embargo placed the 
shipment war materials Japan. Oc- 
tober, 1940, embargo sentiment had increased 
per cent. until ten months later 
that the United States Government froze Jap- 
anese credit and put strict embargo into effect. 


much for issues which directly affect our 
part the war with the Axis. What the 
record domestic issues which likewise have 
important bearing upon our total war effort? 

Here again the common people the country 
have time and again taken position which 
proves the soundness the collective judgment 
the income tax base. the people could write 
income tax legislation, they would have begun 
months ago require every family except those 
relief pay least something the form 
income tax. The public has never accepted 
the the theory, and although they 
believe that people the higher income brackets 
should pay proportionately higher taxes, they 
have been fair-minded enough believe that 
everyone should pay least few dolalrs 
help the government pay for the war. 

Over year ago the American public was will- 
ing accept drastic wage-price control. this 
respect the public would much farther than 
the Government fixing ceilings not only 
prices but wages. The farmers the nation 
who are made look like greedy sector our 
population farm leaders who are always cry- 
ing for special privilege, are themselves willing 
have farm prices fixed, contrary what their 
leaders would have the country believe. 

The public favor putting many 
extra hours speed the war effort and they look 
with disfavor labor leaders who seem the 
majority people more interested pre- 
serving the rights and gains labor than they 
are winning the war. 

The public wants laws forbid strikes war 
industries the one hand and regulate war 
profits the other. The public would have 
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time and one-half pay start forty-eight hours 
instead forty. 

The people, have said, are not only the 
belief that others should make sacrifices fur- 
thering the war effort, they are willing 
their share whether this means contributing free 
time Civilian Defense, moving another part 
the country take work war industry, 
having their employers deduct ten per cent 
their wages buy Defense Bonds. 

help the country win the war that the American 
Institute Public Opinion has estimated that 
with proper organization the Government could 
make use many millions man hours work 
without cost. fact the amount this help 
equivalent twelve million men working every 
day. This Niagara power which has yet 
fully utilized. 

Early February the Institute was interested 
finding out when the people this country 
would willing accept total mobilization— 
when would the people the country reach 
point their thinking when they would say that 
every person the country over eighteen years 
age should required register and 
his part the total war effort. 

When undertook this first study were 
frankly thinking merely establishing point 
for the measurement future trends. You can 
imagine our great surprise when discovered 
that the people even that time were willing 
accept total mobilization. The people were will- 
ing abandon the voluntary system for what 
they believed fairer system and more 
efficient one. Today there are many plans afoot 
bring about total mobilization. Our Govern- 
ment, this respect, has moved much faster 
than England, where only few days ago the 
London Evening Standard complained edi- 
torial: ‘‘We have had enough appeals self 
sacrifice. What this country needs not ap- 
peals but 
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would folly assume that the people are 
always right all times and places. 
would folly assume that problem too 
technical for laymen solve. But there are 
obviously many areas where public opinion has 
right heard war time peace time. 
Generally speaking these are the areas which 
involve broad questions policy. How these 
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policies should carried out—the means—is 
matter settled the experts. 


* * KK KK K 


Another all-important factor must taken 
into account. intelligent, public opinion 
must based upon facts—the facts which only 
free press can give the people. 

Even were possible poll the people 
Germany today one could hardly expect in- 
telligent judgment. Why? Simply because the 
people have only heard those facts which the 
propaganda ministry has wanted them hear. 
Before Hitler took over, this was certainly not 
true. Perhaps one reason why der re- 
fers the common people Democracy 
ballot the fact that the last 
free election Germany—the one which 
Hitler himself came into power—he received only 
per cent the total vote cast! 

The people England were undoubtedly 
asleep during the years from 1933 1937. 
They were asleep because the then Government 
England kept from the people the full facts 
about the German rearmament program. Only 
Churchill had the courage tell the people the 
bitter truth. Those power did everything 
they could discredit his statements coming 
from slightly unbalanced person. I’m sure 
that all the facts about German war prepara- 
tions had been known the British people from 
the very beginning, the people would have ex- 
erted much pressure the Government that 
England the time Munich would have been 
sufficiently armed chill the ardor the Nazis 
for another war. 

Last fall, the British Institute Public Opin- 
ion found from survey workers defense 
industries, that these factories were producing 
far less than their capacity. Results this 
study aroused much criticism that the Gov- 
ernment felt called upon answer Parlia- 
ment. the course the debate over this 
issue Mr. Churchill said couldn’t run 
government Gallup statement 
with which thoroughly agree. But the im- 
portant point was that the criticism brought 
action; and the war industries England are 
today probably turning out more goods because 
the people spoke up. 

When the Russians signed the peace pact with 
Germany the beginning the war, leaders 
France and England—and this country, for 
that matter—were prone look upon Russia 
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enemy less than the com- 
mon people England never lost faith the 
Russians, and never ceased calling for attempts 
establish closer relations. Their belief that 
Russia was more friend than foe was proved 
the satisfaction the world the night 
June 21, 1941, when Hitler’s hordes marched 
across the Russian borders. 

Today the British people realize the debt they 
owe the Russians; today the British people 
who are demanding the establishment second 
front order help the Russians, and con- 
tribute their full share defeat Germany. Ido 
not know whether from military point view 
invasion the continent possible not; 
but for one willing let history pass upon 
the rightness this opinion the common 
people England. 

portant, you may well ask, why was France 
badly governed? Why was France poorly 
prepared meet the Germans? 

The answer simple. Public opinion 
France never had full opportunity heard, 
felt. The party system France, prior 
its fall, was complex, government machinery 
cumbersome, and the leadership many re- 
spects corrupt, that public opinion constituted 
but still, small voice which nobody bothered 
hear. 

Public opinion can’t blamed when has 
opportunity help guide the destiny 
nation. 

And, strange this may seem, all these points 
not lead final argument that Gallup 
Polls should speak for the people all De- 
mocracies. 

Any systematic effort get the views 
the common people which any you here might 
devise, would likely tell the same story. The 
job simple—it doesn’t require great satisti- 
cians with great organizations. All that nec- 
essary great deal patience, and honest 


desire learn what the common people are 
thinking. 
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Seventy-eight years ago, man with such 
desire did the job his own way. That man 
was Abraham Lincoln. Twice each week, all 
during the hectic years the Civil War, Lincoln 
set aside period his busy time during which 
recieved his desk anyone who wanted 
see him. There was long procession, never- 
ending scramble plain people, some them 
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querulous, dirty and unkempt. told Carl 
Sandburg, Lincoln heard each one out. When 
major the War Department protested that 
this was inefficient, that the President was wast- 
ing his valuable time, Lincoln replied: 


hours day are better employed than 
those which bring again within the direct con- 
tact and atmosphere the average our whole 


people. Men moving only official circle are 
apt become merely official—not say arbitrary 

tell you, Major, tell you that call these 
receptions public opinion baths and the ef- 
fect, whole, renovating and 


Gentlemen and Ladies—I say you with all 
sincerity that what many our men official 
circles need today public opinion bath! 
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INTERNATIONAL BILL RIGHTS 
WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS 


Director, The American Law Institute 
(Read April 25, 1942) 


American Law Institute, composed 
850 judges, practicing lawyers, and law pro- 
fessors, who are elected because their abilities 
and leadership, desires attempt produce 
draft International Bill Rights for public 
discussion and for possible use the peace settle- 
ment. 

are engaged the greatest all wars. 
Victory arms the supreme immediate task. 
Our freedom, national 
values, spiritual and material, are stake. 
lose, those who still live will envy only the 
dead. Practically all realize these things, 
and knowing the vital importance all-out 
effective prosecution the war, our first reaction 
suggestions that should think now those 
problems which will confront when win 
victory may one irritation. 

And yet victory this war, the last, will 
bring more than temporary peace unless when 
comes, people are prepared solve 
wisely post-war problems. These problems are 
not simple. hardly possible exaggerate 
their difficulty. Thinking and public education 
post-war problems cannot put off until our 
representatives the peace conference. 
have made that mistake once. There will 
excuse make again. 

is, course, true that cannot now foresee 
all the post-war conditions. But should try 
understand what must the fundamentals 
post-war arrangements are attain for 
ourselves and others nearly may freedom 
from the fear aggression abroad and 
oppression from within. say should try 
understand,” and mean the peoples 
the Allies, and especially the people these 
United States. The United States democ- 
racy. The one hundred and forty million 
cannot sit the peace table, but world 
arrangements can run counter what may 
termed the basic emotional reactions the great 
majority us. Those reactions are capable 
modification and change. They have changed 
greatly from what they were 1918. 
and think; but when peace comes have 


done real thinking during the war the prob- 
lems peace there will small chance that 
shall insist that our representatives wisely solve 
them even that shall permit them so. 
win the peace, seems that the democ- 
racies must attain least these three ends: 


Provide the post-war world with more effi- 
cient international system for the production 
and exchange goods. 

Set and implement working international 
organization settle disputes and maintain 
peace. 

Secure every individual certain minimum 
rights bulwark against the arbitrary 
action the state. 


The economic problems and problems inter- 
national organization stand out clearly that 
many organizations have undertaken research 
and educational work toward their solution. 
far known, however, the third necessity 
being neglected. Its basic importance ac- 
knowledged the demands made the govern- 
ments the democracies that they formulate 
the ideals and purposes for which they are fight- 
ing. Stated such way, the task seems hope- 
lessly vast; ask the governments undertake 
ignore insurmountable practical present 
difficulties. 

The proposal draft International Bill 
Rights has the advantage reducing seemingly 
overwhelming job specific and manageable 
proportions. The proposal that the drafting 
should done The American Law Institute 
has the advantages insuring complete freedom 
action, responsible and representative tech- 
nical leadership. our Federal and State Con- 
stitutions there are provisions protect the 
individual from certain oppressive actions. Col- 
lectively, such provisions are described Bill 
the name being derived from the fact 


‘that England similar limitations the power 


the Crown were expressed bills introduced 
into and adopted Parliament. fact, our 
Bills Rights this country are the product 
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centuries struggle between the Crown and 
Parliament. 

the United States, the individual legally 
protected not only from the violation these 
rights the Executive and the Judiciary, but 
also from their violation the Legislative 
Branch the government. now expressed, 
they were the main formulated 
porated into our Federal and first State Con- 
stitutions the last part the eighteenth and 
the first part the nineteenth century. 

Each defined right marks step the pro- 
gressive consciousness that respect due the 
individual such which lies the root 
democracy. Some the rights protected relate 
freedom religion, freedom speech and 
the press and the right peaceably assemble 
with others advocate changes law and its 
administration. Others confer each person 
the right secure their persons and houses 
from unreasonable intrusion government 
cers. There are several provisions designed 
secure fair trial those accused crime, and 
there the provision that person shall 
“deprived life, liberty and property without 
due process provision broadly inter- 
preted our courts that restrains any govern- 
ment this country all its branches—Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial—from doing any 
act which the majority the members the 
Supreme Court, taking part the decision the 
case which the legality the act questioned, 
regard unreasonably oppressive. 

originally drafted, our Federal Constitution 
did not contain Bill Rights. Instantly there 
arose widespread dissatisfaction the omission 
and the error was, within less than four years, 
corrected the adoption the first eight 
Amendments. This insistence the incorpora- 
tion Bill Rights into the Federal Constitu- 
tion sprang from the general feeling the people, 
born experience, that whatever the form 
government, those clothed with governmental 
authority often oppress individuals and classes 
individuals; that government needs re- 
strained what was then spoken the 

Today, similar realization danger the 
oppression the individual government and 
desire protect nearly may all persons 
wherever situated from such oppression makes 
pertinent the question: 


Will possible possible desirable 
for all nations least group com- 
posed the majority those nations 
now fighting the Axis, and those still 
neutral but sympathetic with us, and 
our allies, adopt International 


Bill Rights? 


more possible give now categorical 
answer this question which may sure 
correct than answer any similar question 
regard other major post-war problems. 
But least may sure that there will 
practical possibility International Bill 
Rights being incorporated into the post-war 
settlement, unless much more prior serious in- 
vestigation and public discussion had than 
now going forward. 

The first matter determined whether 
there reasonable possibility agreement 
between least considerable number the 
United Nations and those now neutral but sym- 
pathetic with them the individual rights 
which government should violate. This 
the primary task which the Institute desires 
undertake. found that there are such 
rights will time discuss the possibility 
and the desirability their enforcement 
some extra-national judicial executive body 
whether their interpretation and enforcement 
should left each nation. 

The Institute desires attempt the work 
drafting because the character its membership 
and its long practical experience developing 
statements law make effective instrument 
promote serious public discussion, especially 
discussion among lawyers this important group 
post-war problems. 

the proposed work does nothing else, will 
stimulate thinking upon vital post-war problems 
needs such education more than the one repre- 
sented the Institute’s membership. Among 
lawyers, there are number international law 
specialists, but group, even leading lawyers 
and judges have taken comparatively little in- 
terest foreign affairs. There better way 
overcome this inertia than for the Institute 
carry definite work the field. But the 
project has far wider possibilities than the educa- 
tion one section the population, although 
important section. the work pro- 
ceeds, radio broadcasts, magazines, and news- 
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papers will valuable stimulate very 
general realization the importance the prob- 
lems considered, well knowledge the 
pertinent facts bearing upon their proper solu- 
tion. 

carrying out its proposed work, the Insti- 
tute will follow group plan which has 
adopted drafting all its important legal state- 
ments law and model acts. The essence 
the plan the development draft small 
group advisers and then larger groups, 
which can discussed, adopted, amended, 
rejected the Council and members the 
Institute. 

The difficulties which will confront the drafters 
are far greater than they would the task 
were merely modify and expand our own con- 
stitutional statements the basic rights the 
individual order that they might more 
nearly adapted the conditions the twentieth 
century. the case International Bill 
draft which will embody those principles and 
rules which not only ourselves and the British 
Commonwealth Nations can unite, but which 
will appeal persons liberal instincts other 
countries. ask group solely representative 
even the best the legal profession the 
United States and Great Britain work 
first draft International Bill Rights 
would misread the nature the modern 
world. The group advisers, while compara- 
tively small, should represent wide diversity 
cultural backgrounds practicable; pos- 
sible, not only western Europe and the Americas, 
but also Russia, China, and India. Further- 
more, they should not all lawyers, even law- 
yers who have thought and worked the field 
international law. The group should include 
those whose work has been the political 
and social science and economics. 

The advisers should available meet 
succession conferences. Therefore, they must 
now the United States. Fortunately, there 
are present this country very considerable 
number qualified persons who can secured. 

While the group advisers act confer- 
ence around table must necessarily small 
effective, there are such limitations 
the number consultants whom the work 
the advisers should submitted before any 
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draft discussed the Council the member- 
ship the Institute. Neither need the con- 
sultants the United States, though 
course must possible correspond with 
them. 

have summarized the subjects dealt with 
the Bill Rights found our federal and state 
constitutions. The question naturally arises 
whether any these subjects and what other 
subjects would included International 
Bill Rights. not practical answer this 
question now. When the work begun, will 
the business the advisory group here de- 
scribed try give least tentative answer 
the question. The Institute has made 
attempt determine advance even the sub- 
jects which should considered with view 
their inclusion. There are course some sub- 
jects which may feel certain will con- 
sidered, freedom speech and freedom 
religious worship and teaching. those 
born the traditions the English-speaking 
countries, natural expect their inclusion. 
the other hand, while would expect rights 
protective minorities, such the right emi- 
gration from country one’s nationality and 
even the right immigration, considered, 
might doubtful their ultimate inclu- 
sion. Again, there are certain rights 
economic character, like the right work and 
receive living wage, which may may not 
given consideration the advisory group. 

Though the Institute succeeds producing 
draft International Bill Rights satis- 
factory the groups that develop and 
decided majority the Institute’s membership, 
there way now determining whether and 
what extent will used the discussions 
the peace table whether there any chance 
its being whole part incorporated into 
the post-war settlement whether should 
incorporated. one thing, however, can 
reasonably sure. The chance winning 
peace which will secure others well 
ourselves the realization the democratic ideals 
for which are fighting, will strengthened 
this and every other serious effort en- 
courage constructive thinking those basic 
world arrangements which should made 
the conclusion this war. 
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ORIGINS THE COLONIAL IDEA ENGLAND 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Professor English, Harvard University 


(Read April 25, 1942) 


the vast amount writing which con- 
cerns the settlement and growth British 
colonies the North American continent, little 
attention has been paid the sources whence 
the idea colonization sprang. concept un- 
known the England Chaucer had become 
commonplace the England Shakespeare; 
and matter more than antiquarian inter- 
est inquire, not into the origins colonies, but 
into the origins the idea colonies. How did 
the concept colony arise England? What 
historical foreign precedents helped shape 
it? Upon what experience did the British draw, 
and how did this experience color their interpre- 
tation New World projects? The present 
paper seeks investigate two three aspects 
this important problem. 


What were the origins the colonial idea 
among the English? 

The terms customary sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century writing about over-seas settle- 
ments were and this 
sense both were novel words. Although states- 
men, explorers and were children 
the Renaissance, there evidence that 
English thinking about colonization was notably 

example not cited the literature until 
late. first antiquity used sanction expansionism 
rather than model technique. See for example 
the prefatory matter Divers Voyages, London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1850, and the glancing reference 
John Smith the example Rome Description 
New England (1616) Travels and Works Captain John 
Smith, ed. Arber-Bradley, Edinburgh, 1910, Vol. pp. 
209-211. 1630, however, more detailed references ap- 
pear. Thus Sir William Alexander’s The Mapp and 
Description New-England one finds such passage 
this: Romanes comming command well peopled 
World, had vse Colonies, but only thereby reward 
such old deseruing Souldiers (age and merit pleading 
immunitie from any further constrained trauell) had 
brauely exceeded the ordinary course time appointed for 
military And again: ‘‘The Romanes did 
build some Townes which they did plant with their owne 


town, sure, was first Stuart counterpart 
Greek colony the Aristotelian sense that 
its inhabitants could reached the voice 
single herald,? and developed military garri- 
son lines vaguely suggesting Roman colonia, 
but these parallels are without real 
The consequence this negative relation the 
ancient world was that whole train thought 
which might conceivably have influenced colonial 
policy did not come into 

Middle English the word re- 
ferred, like its Mediaeval Latin counterpart, 
settlement agricultural laborers associated 
with particular portion the earth’s surface, 


people all rigour curbe the Natiues next adjacent 
thereunto. (In Royal Letters, Charters, and Tracts, 
relating the Colonization New Scotland, ed. David Laing, 
Edinburgh: Bannatyne Club Publications, 1867, pp. 
And John The Planters Plea (Force, Tracts, Vol. 
II, no. one reads that Romans use was proclaime 
that they intended plant Colony such number 
such place, and many would give their names 
should receive many acres Ground, and enjoy such 
other priviledges they thought fit grant them. 
(p. 24). But 1630 English practice had been more 
less stabilized and these fuller references classical prac- 
tice lacked the influence they might have had earlier. 

Cf. Politics, Bk. VII, chap. iv. 

points out that Cromwell’s military settle- 
ments Ireland were the closest English parallel Roman 
colonization. Hugh Edward Egerton, Short History 
British Colonial Policy, London, 1897, 

example, the study classical practice might have 
had important effects upon race relationships North 
America. Given the prestige which surrounded the figure 
Alexander Renaissance Europe, his rejection 
Aristotelian racism and his official encouragement inter- 
marriage between the Graeco-Macedonian conquerors and 
their Persian subjects might possibly have encouraged 
greater intermixture between the English and the Indians 
than that represented John Rolfe and Pocahontas. 
Roman theory was divided. The Romans could not think 
kinship with the Carthaginians, and practiced extermi- 
nation against the Belgians and the Jews. Juvenal com- 
plains the influx Greeks and Hellenized Orientals into 
Rome. the other hand, both Cicero and Seneca in- 
sisted that Romans, Africans, Spaniards, and Gauls were 
all alike members the human family. See the illuminat- 
ing discussion Kat Angelino, Colonial 
Policy (trans. Renier), The Hague, 1931, Vol. 
pp. 
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and did not seem appropriate settlement over- 
seas. Even late 1436 Adam Moleyns (if 
wrote the poem) his Englyshe Polycye, 
though set forth the desirability strengthen- 
ing English settlements Ireland, had single 
word designate what wanted: 


herde man speke unto full late, 

Whyche was lorde and ful grete astate, 
That exspenses one yere don Fraunce, 
Werred men well wylled puissuance 

Thys seyde grounde Yrelonde conquere 
Myght wynne Yrelonde fynall conquest 


the sixteenth century one the earliest works 
discussing the possibility English settlement 
the New World lacks any technical word for 
what the author advocates: 


what thynge had than, 

that they that Englyshemen 

Myght have ben furst all 

That there shulde have take possessyon, 
And made furst buyldynge and habytacion, 
memory perpetuall! 


The earliest discoverable appearance 
country politically dependent upon the parent 
state, Scottish document 1548-9, its 
first appearance English Eden’s transla- 
tion Peter Martyr 1555.7 According 
the New English Dictionary Bacon 1622 was 
the first use the verb Even 
relatively late, the first recorded instance being 
Hooker’s History Ireland The late 
appearance these technical terms can only 
mean that, despite the activity the Spanish, 
the Portuguese and the French, English thinking 
colonization had begin almost novo— 


The Libelle Englyshe Polycye, ed. Sir George Warner, 
Oxford, 1926, 39. 

The Interlude the Four Elements, ed. Halliwell, 
London: The Percy Society, 1848, 29. 

These instances are the NED. Examination the 
slips assembled the University Michigan for the 
Early Modern English Dictionary reveals earlier ex- 
ample. This search, and that for instances 
tion,’’ were made through the kindness the staff that 
enterprise. 

Thus 1572, when Sir Thomas Smith was trying 
settle Ulster with Englishmen, his pamphlet refers 
peopling and inhabiting the but speaks neither 
colony nor plantation. George Hill, Historical 
Account the MacDonnells Antrim, Belfast, 1873, pp. 
came into general use after 
American enterprises had been launched. 
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perhaps because foreign nations jealously guarded 
the secrets their colonial endeavors. 

Nevertheless, there were foreign precedents 
which may have influenced English 
These were the colonies the Hanseatic cities 
the Baltic and the Italian city states, notably 
Venice and Genoa, the Levant. Although her 
colonies required military estab- 
lishing outposts the islands, Athens, 
the Black Sea, Egypt and elsewhere, Venice 
founded trading posts fondachi. These were 
communes, states within states. Over them 
the influence the metropolis was supreme. 
The original grant permitting their creation was 
obtained the metropolis, buildings were 
erected public cost, and magistrates were ap- 
pointed the home government. These magi- 
strates, chosen for specified times and given spe- 


addition, there some indication that the Roman 
and Scandinavian conquests Britain, not speak 
the Norman conquest, vaguely colored the idea settle- 
ment with the idea military invasion and 
concomitant with it. notable that both Virginia and 
New England employed the warrior-settler type occupier 
Pennsylvania did not. Thus Crashaw appeals his 
sermon the rigor ancient virtue: houses, 
costly apparell, rich furniture, soft beds, daintie fare, 
dalliance and pleasures are not the meanes whereby 
our forefathers conquered kingdomes, subdued their enemies, 
conuerted heathen, ciuilized the Barbarians, and setled 
their common-wealths. (W. Crashaw, Sermon 
Preached London before his Maiesties Counsell 
for Virginea, Febr. 21. 1609, London, 1610, sig. F4.) 
And William Strachey was even more explicit: “‘Had not 
this violence and this injury bene offred the 
Romans (as the warlike Scots did the same, likewise, 
Caledonia, unto the Picts), even Julius Caesar himself, 
then the emperour Claudius, who was therefore called 
Britannicus, and his captains, Aulus Plautius and Vespa- 
tian (who tooke the Isle Wight); and lastly, the 
first lieutenant sent hither, Ostorious Scapula (as writes 
Tacitus the lief Agricola), who reduced the conquered 
partes our barbarous iland into provinces, and established 
them colonies old souldiers; building castells and 
townes, and every corner teaching even knowe the 
powerfull discourse divine reason (which makes only 
men, and distinguisheth from beasts, amongst whome 
lived naked and beastly asthey). might yet have 
lyved overgrowen satyrs, rude and untutred, wandring 
the woodes, dwelling caves, and hunting for our dynners, 
the wild beasts the forrests for their praye, prostetut- 
ing our daughters straungers, sacrificing our childrene 
idolls, nay, eating our owne childrene, did the Scots 
those daies. .’’ (William Strachey, 
the The Historie Travaile into Virginia 
Britannia, ed. Major, London: Hakluyt Society, 
1849, 18). 

Sombart flatly declares that all modern colony-making 
military, and traces its origins the crusades. Der 
Moderne Kapitalismus, ed., Bd. Munich, 1916, pp. 
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cific instructions, were responsible Venice 
body somewhat like the (later) English Board 
Trade. Venetian laws were carried into the 
fondaco, the trade which was course monopo- 
lized the mother city. Associated with the 
creation and management the colony and its 
trade was the joint-stock company, fourteenth- 
century invention which state action could 
concealed quasi-private 

Because the prestige which Italian com- 
mercial enterprise enjoyed Renaissance Europe 
and because trade relations between England and 
pected that the theory and practice the fondaco 
should influence Tudor thinking. And fact 
the parallels are instructive. Like the Italian 
colony the English settlement was often trading 
venture managed joint-stock company 
chartered the state, which formally retained 
control. The governor, and council, 
there was one, were originally appointed the 
crown its representative; their terms office 
were regulated from England without reference 
colonial desire; and they were given specific 
instructions the home authorities. English 
law was carried into the plantation express 
provision patent charter; colonial trade was 
monopoly the mother country; and the 
plantations their earliest phase made continual 
appeals for the erection such public buildings 
forts and storehouses public 
deed, the conflict between the demands com- 
munal interest and individual enterprise 
the early years the settlements might not have 
arisen, had the plantation not been thought 
From the point view the 


are various accounts, but that Albert 
Keller, Colonization, Boston, 1908, pp. brief and 
clear. The closest analogue British history course 
the India. 

Although Anglo-Venetian trade declined the six- 
teenth century, was not until 1587, when the last argosy 
was wrecked off the Needles, that formal relations between 
the two powers ended. See Cunningham, The Growth 
English Industry and Commerce Modern Times: The 
Mercantile System, Cambridge, 1925, 74. 

Patents issued the crown course varied among 
themselves, but the general principle evident. Because 
the expected immediate profit, colonial 
enterprise was often hamstrung; and late 1625 Bacon 
was still warning the state that the base and hasty draw- 
ing profit the first ruined plantation. See 
“Of The Essays Counsels, Civil and 
Moral, Francis Bacon, Oxford, 1890. 

The literature includes many passages illustrative 
this conflict. representative instance occurs Ralph 
account Virginia under Dale and Gates. The 


state the creation exporting fondaco was the 
important end; from the point view the 
colonist, however, the individual ownership 
land and the prospect private gain outweighed 
political and mercantile considerations. 
Italy, the connection joint-stock company 
with particular city cities was sometimes 
acceptance the idea, given the 
English misconception the Indians living 
feudal states governed king emperor, 
the solemn treaties entered into between these 
potentates and representatives the British 
crown. treaties stipulate the granting 
land, rights trade and monopoly, and the like, 
and are analogous the grants obtained 
Venice. sure, King James claimed the 
mainland right prior discovery, but the 


distress the colony Hamor explains being due the 
fact that when our people were fed out the 
common store, and laboured joyntly the manuring 
the ground, and planting Corne, glad was that man that 
could slip from his labour; nay, the most honest them 
generall businesse, would not take much faithfull 
and true paines, weeke, now hee will doe day, 
neither cared they for the increase, presuming that how- 
soever their harvest prospered, the generall store must 
maintayne them. prevent which mischiefe here- 
after Sir Thomas Dale hath taken new course, throughout 
the whole Colonie, which meanes, the generall store 
(apparell only excepted) shall not bee charged with any 
thing: and thus is, hee hath allotted every man the 
Colonie, three English Acres cleere Corne ground, which 
Posthumus Purchas His Pilgrimes, Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons, 1906, Vol. 95. 

course English city stand legally relation 
plantation Venice, independent state, stood 
relation its fondachi, but were financially 
associated with particular cities nevertheless. Thus the 
present county Londonderry Ireland was handed over 
twelve London companies for plantation. See the 
proposals entitled Motives and Reasons induce the 
City London undertake plantation the north 
issued the Privy Council 1609, printed 
George Hill, Historical Account the Plantation 
Ulster the Commencement the Seventeenth Century, 
1620, Belfast, 1877, pp. 360-363. the same year the 
Virginia Company made similar appeal London for 
support. See the documents extracted Alexander 
Brown, The Genesis the United States, Boston, 1891, Vol. 
pp. 250 ff. The second charter the Virginia Company 
included the city companies London among the 
incorporators, and the fact that the two great companies 
whom patents were originally issued were known the 
London Company and the Plymouth Company sig- 
nificant. Among other instances appeals made 
colonizing company municipality for support see the 
curious document addressed the and Jurats” 
Sandwich printed Edward Neill, Virginia Vetusta, 
Albany, 1885, pp. 
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juridical ambiguity did not prevent the Virginia 
Company from recognizing Powhatan reign- 
ing sovereign, nor relieve anxiety about the 
possible legal rights Indians lands that had 
been immemorially Finally, the am- 
biguous status the first colonial administrators, 
once military chieftains, ambassadors, and 
commercial agents, results part from the ac- 
ceptance the Italianate idea fondaco, semi- 
public and semi-private nature. 


More immediate, however, was the example 
and the experiences sixteenth- 


century Englishmen their attempts subdue 
the wild Irish and strengthen imperial rule 


juridical defence for the invasion. Thus Sir George Peck- 
ham his writes that because lawful- 
nesse plant those Countreyes some mens judgements 
seemeth very doubtfull, will beginne the proofe the 
lawfulnesse trade, traffique, and planting,’’ which 
does arguing that the savages are peaceful, the law 
nations (which identifies with the law nature) re- 
quires that strangers the English] should not 
driven away; and they are hostile, holde breach 
equitie for the Christians defend themselves, pursue 
revenge with force, and doe whatsoever necessarie for 
the atteining their safetie. Hakluyt, Principal 
Navigations, London: Hakluyt Society, Extra Series, 
Vol. VIII, pp. amusing variant 
this extraordinary argument the evident relief Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges being able assert clear title his 
New England grants because the Indians had disappeared: 
for want head, the rest his great Sagamores 
fell variance among themselves, spoiled and destroyed 
each others people and provision, and famine took hould 
many, which was seconded great and generall 
plague, which violently rained for three yeares together, 
that manner the greater part that Land was left 
desert without any disturb appease our free and 
peaceable possession thereof, from whence may justly 
conclude, that GOD made the way effect his work ac- 
cording the time had assigned for laying the founda- 
tion See Briefe Narration the Originall 
Undertakings the Advancement Plantations Into the 
parts (London, 1658) Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and His Province Maine, ed. James Phinney Baxter, 
Boston: The Prince Society, 1890, Vol. II, pp. 

The relation Irish precedent America shown 
remark Sir George Peckham the possibility sub- 
duing the Indians. Let the English remember, said, 
that Strongbow himselfe and his allies and assistants, 
their owne proper charges passed over into Ireland, and 
there made conquest the now countrey, and then king- 
dome Lynester, which time was very populous and 
true Report the late discoveries, and 
possession taken the right the Crowne England 
the Newfound Lands, that valiant and worthy 
Gentleman, Sir Humfrey Gilbert Knight (1583) 
Principal Navigations, ed. cit., Vol. VIII, 123. 
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profoundly colored the whole concept plan- 
tation, influenced the appeal 
and created certain important mis- 
conceptions about the New World. 

Before the accession Henry VIII English 
power Ireland had sunk the lowest ebb 
history. rebuilding his empire Henry first 
attempted conciliation means draw the 
natives into civilized life that would benefit 
trade. But the Irish proved recalcitrant, com- 
bination conciliation with coercion seemed 
necessary, and only the ruthless suppression 
rebellion did Lord Gray manage govern 
Ireland without undue bloodshed 
Henry’s death disaffection became chronic and 
desolation spread. Though the English mo- 
nopoly gunpowder gave overwhelming su- 
periority the royal became increas- 
ingly evident that mere military forays could not 
hold the country. Accordingly the idea Eng- 
lish plantations Ireland became prominent 
during the reign Elizabeth. 

Before discussing the implications these 
attempts, however, one may note that Irish 
anarchy carried with three important corol- 
laries. One was that the Irish service became 
unpopular. was known the most 
miserable war for travail, toil and famine the 
said one observer 1598, and 1599 
Sir John Dowdall wrote Cecil: most part the 
army seem beggarly ghosts, fitter for their 
graves than fight prince’s battle. The 
report hereof works mens minds that they 
had lief the gallows the Irish 
Reasons for this unpopularity were 
many—bad pay, insufficient provisions, incom- 
petent leadership—but one leading element was 


The tract issued behalf Smith’s pro- 
posed colony Ards County Down, for example, 
emphatic declaring that few hundred footmen and 
horsemen could keep the Irish subjection. See Hill, 
The MacDonnells Antrim, 407; and also Spenser’s 
View the Present State Ireland, ed. Renwick, 
London, 1934, pp. Richard Bagwell, Ireland under 
the Tudors, London, Vol. II, 211; and various 
passages Constantia Maxwell, History from Con- 
temporary Sources, London, 1923. Had Ireland 
never existed, the English America would probably have 
refused sell firearms the Indians, who were 
and unarmed, destitute edged tools weapons” the 
words one explorer; but the immediacy with which the 
English colonists were instructed keep the natives un- 
armed suggests that Irish experience was pertinent. 

wrote the Venetian ambassador the close 
the century, well called the Englishman’s 
Maxwell, pp. 45; 213, quoting the Calendar 
State Papers, Ireland, and Cal. Carew MSS. 
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the character Irish warfare. That warfare 
was compounded ambush and treachery. The 


Irish, wrote Gainsford The Glory England 
(1618), 


will plash down whole trees over the passes, and 
intricately wind them, lay them, that they shall 
strong barricade, and then lurk ambush amongst 
the standing wood, playing upon all comers they 
intend along. the bog they likewise pre- 
sume with naked celerity come near our foot 
and horse possible, and then fly off again, know- 
ing cannot indeed dare not follow them. 


The second result Irish conflict was the 
desolation the country. The island acquired 
the reputation being desert. Every one 
familiar with Spenser’s famous description the 
starving Irish, but Spenser was not sole and 
singular his observations. 1575 Sir Henry 
Sydney wrote the Lords the Council regarding 
Offaly and Leix, where English plantations had 
been attempted, that the land was 


spoiled and wasted, the race and offspring the 
old native inhabitors, which grow great, and increase 
number; and the English tenants decay, both 
force and wealth. They are daily spoiled and 
burned, the charges they have been at, and their 
daily expenses they at, defend themselves, 


1598 Chief Justice Sir William Saxey said 
letter Cecil that Munster had been left 
desolate Irish rebels. described 


infants taken from the nurses’ breasts, and the brains 
dashed against the walls; the heart plucked out 
the body the husband the view the wife, who 
was forced yield the use her apron wipe off 
the blood from the fingers; English 
gentleman midday town cruelly murdered, and 
his head cleft divers pieces; divers sent into 
Youghal amongst the English, some with their 
throats cut, but not killed, some with their tongues 


cut out their heads, others with their noses cut 


1599 official minute declared that 


see manifold experience, what madness for 
Deputy General lead royal forces against 
naked rogues woods and bogs, whom hounds can 
scarce follow, and much less men. Their ordinary 
food kind grass. Neither clothes nor houses, 
generally, they care for. With this their savage 
life are they able wear out any army that seeketh 
conquer them. 


Maxwell, 219. 


The writer compares the wild Irish wolves and 
foxes. Fynes Moryson’s (1617) 
one reads 


most horrible spectacle three children all 
eating and gnawing with their teeth the entrails 
their dead mother the common sort the 
rebels were driven unspeakable extremities. 


reports that old women caught, killed, and 
ate little 


Finally, appeared that race capable 
these atrocities was little better 
Said William Thomas The Pilgrim: Dialogue 
the Life and Actions Henry (1552): 


the wild Irish, unreasonable beasts, lived 
without any knowledge God good manners, 
common their goods, cattle, women, children and 
every other thing nor yet any justice executed 
for murder, robbery, any other like mischief; but 
the more force had ever the more reason. And hereof 
followed that because their savage and idle life 
could not satisfied with the only fruit the 
natural unlaboured earth, therefore continually they 
invaded the fertile possessions their Irish neigh- 
bours that inhabited the English 


Surely, Sir Henry Sydney wrote the queen 
1567, 


there was never people that lived more misery than 
they do, nor should seem worse minds, for 
matrimony among them more regarded effect 
than conjunction between unreasonable beasts. Per- 
jury, robbery, and murder counted allowable. 
cannot find that they make any conscience sin, and 
doubt whether they christen their children no; 
for neither find place where should done, nor 
any person able instruct them the rules 
Christian; they were taught see grace 
them follow it; and when they die cannot see 
they make any account the world 


Spenser found them essentially barbarians, and 
returned the ancient concept the Scythians 
for his parallel: 


There bee other sortes cryes all vsed amongst 
the Irishe, which savoure greatlie Scithian: bar- 
barisme, theire Lamentacions theire burialls, 
with disparefull outcryes, and ymoderate way- 

ioyninge battaile, speake also somewhate the 
manner theire Armes and arraye Battaile 
And first theire armes and weapons, amongst which 


Maxwell, pp. 234; 212; 220; 
Maxwell, 117. 
Bagwell, Vol. 113. 
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theire broade swordes are proper might read the bloody treachery 


theire shorte bowes and little quivers with shorte 
bearded arrowes, are verie Scythian. Moreover 
theire longe broade sheildes, made but wicker 
roddes which are comonlie vsed amongst 
Northerne Irishe. Likewise theire goinge bat- 
tayle without Armour theire bodies heades, but 
trusting onelie the thicknes theire glibbs, the 
which they saye will sometymes beare good 
strooke, meere salvage and Scythian besides 
theire confused kynde march heapes without 
any order arraye, their Clashinge swordes to- 
geather, theire fierce rvnninge vpon theire Enemies, 
and theire manner feighte, resembleth altogeather 
that which redd haue bene vsed the 
Scythians. 

their Enemies but frindes bloode, namelie the 
woman tooke vpp his heade whilst was 
quartered and sucked vpp all the blood running 
there out sayinge that the earth was not worthie 
drincke yt, and therewith also steeped her face and 
brest and tare her haire cryinge and shriking out 
most 


The point passages like these for the student 
American literature that this picture 
Ireland and the Irish preceded accompanied 
the voyage literature having with the New 
World; that English experience with one wild 
race conditioned their expectation experience 
with another; and that the deep popular disfavor 
into which Irish expeditions fell colored colonial 
enterprise unfavorably. 

Point point these observations Irish life 
can paralleled writing the American 
Indians. Take the matter ambush, for ex- 
ample. The Jacobean reader Hakluyt’s trans- 
lation narrative the Soto expedition, 
Virginia richly valued (1609), would discover that 
the Indians are 


people warlike and nimble, that they care not 
For their enemies charge 
them, they runne away, and they turne their backs, 
they are presently upon them. They never 
stand still, but are alwaies running and traversing 
from one place another; reason whereof neither 
crossebow nor arcubuse can aime them; and before 
one crossebowman can make one shot, Indian will 
discharge three foure arrowes; and seldome 
misseth what hee shooteth 


Spenser, op. cit., pp. 72; 81. 

Second edition, re-titled The Discovery and Conquest 
Terra Florida (1611), ed. William Rve, London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1851, pp. 


Mavila the burning Soto’s horses 
Chicaca. 


for all their faire and cunning speeches, they 
are not overmuch trusted, for they the 
greatest traitors the world, their manifold most 
craftie contrived and bloody treasons, here set down 
large, doe evidently prove. They also un- 
constant the wethercock, and most readie take 
all occasions advantages doe mischiefe. They 
are great liars and dissemblers; for which faults often- 
times they had their deserved paiments. 
handle them gently will without comparison 
the best; but gentle polishing will not serve, then 
shall not want hammerours and rough masons 


enow, meane our old soldiours trained the 
Netherlands. 


This summary view the Indian problem; 
might discussion the wild Irish. 

Spenser had said the Hibernians scarcely 
knew the purpose clothing, John Smith pic- 
tured the Indians with the skinnes 
wilde wearing ‘‘large mantels deare 
skins not much differing fashion from the Irish 
adorning themselves with ‘‘a dead Rat 
tied the tail’’ with live snakes that 
leggings the New England savages reminded 
the author Relation Irish trouses,”’ 
and Thomas Morton declared that the Natives 
New England are accustomed build them 
houses much like the wild Remember- 
ing Spenser’s description Irish ‘‘cryes 
ioyning listen its echo John Smith: 


Vpon the first flight arrowes, they gaue such hor- 
rible shouts and screeches, though many in- 
fernall helhounds could not haue made them more 


William Morrell his Nova Anglia could make 
the methods Indian warfare clear only com- 
paring them those the Irish; and 1637 
Roger Williams, writing John Winthrop, could 
find worse threat Indian warfare than that, 
the savages were not kindly used, they might 


Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

Travels and Works, ed. cit., Vol. pp. 

Edward Arber, The Story the Pilgrim Fathers, Lon- 
don, 1897, 453; Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, 
ed. Adams, Jr., Boston: Prince Society, 1883, 134. 

Smith, 72. 

Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., Ser. Vol. pp. 125 ff. 
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ica was uncomfortably like Ireland. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert regularly put men, women 
and children the sword that unhappy 
Virginia Sir Thomas Dale dealt 
mercilessly with the Indians and with those who 
consorted with them: 


Tho: Dale haveinge allmoste finished the foarte, 
and settled plantacyon that dyv™ his men 
being idell, and not willinge take paynes, did runne 
away unto the Indyans; many them being taken 
againe, Thomas moste severe manner cawsed 
executed, some appointed hanged, some 
burned, some broken wheels, others 
staked, and some shott deathe, all theis ex- 
treme and crewell tortures used, and inflicted upon 
them, terrefy the reste for attempteinge the lyke, 
and some robbed the store, cawsed them 
bowned faste unto trees, and starved them 
deathe. 


Indians bringing food were treated spies: 


Some them Tho: Gates cawsed appre- 
hended and executed for terrour the reste, 
cause them desiste from their subtell 


The doctrine that the only good Indian dead 
Indian first took shape the belief that the only 
good Irishman dead Irishman. 

While Ireland was being terrorized into 
discharged soldiers returning England 


those which are taken warr: but (as they say their 
generall custome) vsed kindly, haue howses, goods, 
fields given them: because they voluntarily choose 
come them, not receaved will [go] the enemie 
turne wild Irish themselues. Coll. Mass. Hist. 


Ser. Vol. VI, pp. Publications the Narra- 


gansett Club, Vol. VI, pp. owe this reference 
the kindness Mr. Allyn other parallels 
see Historie Travaile into Virginia Britannia, 
ed. cit., pp. 65, 66, 72, 76, 112. 

Gilbert reported Cecil, for part con- 
stantly this opinion that conquered nation will ever 
veild willingly their obedience for love but rather for 
Churchyard praised him for it: gave him such 
expedition his services that thereby recovered more 
Fortes one daie then strong hand would have been 
wonne yere, respectyng the smalness his Companie, 
and the gayning time was one his chiefest cares, bothe 
because had provision for victuales for his people, but 
pulled were out the enemies mouth 
Henry Sydney said that after Gilbert’s work was done 
Ireland, name Englishman more terrible now 
them than the sight hundred was 
Gosling, The Life Sir Humphrey Gilbert, London, 1911, 
pp. 46-47; 48; 49. 

From Trewe Relacyon the and ocur- 
entes momente have hapened Virginia,” Neill, 
Virginia Vetusta, viii. 


filled the land with ill report Irish life, just 
disgruntled sailors and settlers, returning from 
some ill-starred American venture, spread un- 
favorable reports about the New World. The 
two regions, were, played into each other’s 
hands. There have been, wrote Thomas Hariot, 


divers and variable reports, with some slanderous and 
shamefull speeches bruted abroad many that re- 
turned from thence: especially that discovery 
which was made the Colony transported Sir 
Richard Grinvile the yere 1585. Which re- 
ports have done not little wrong many that 
otherwise would have also favoured and adventured 
the action. 


Such malingerers had perhaps been punished for 
misdemeanors Virginia, and were persons who 
litle care any other thing but 
pamper their The misfortunes the 
New World echoed the misfortunes the Old; 
the situations were too much alike not 
strengthen the assumption that colonial experi- 
ence was everywhere piece; and Ireland, 
suffering from infected the image 
the New World. Unable comprehend the 
Brehon laws, the English simply decided that 
the wild Irish were savages; the English were 
equally unwilling unable understand Indian 
Used savagery the one place, they 
looked for and provoked the 
ence led them approach Virginia and New 
England with the natural prepossessions gener- 
ated Tudor conquest Ireland. 

succession schemes for planting English- 
men territory wrested from the wild Irish 
began least early Anti-Irish 


Principal Navigations, ed. cit., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 349; 351. 

About this year Sir James Croft proposed that colony 
married English soldiers and their families settled 
Baltimore West Munster hold the land, the analogy 
the English garrison Calais. Bagwell, op. cit., Vol. 
360. The scheme proved abortive. After the death 
Henry VIII the native Irish were either shot down 
driven out from Leix and Offaly, when was proposed 
re-settle these territories with English soldiers and colonists, 
leases granted the crown for years. The Shane 
O'Neill hostilities 1559-60 ended the attempt. 
Sir Peter Carew pressed vague claims upon Mun- 
ster, and company from the west 
England, including Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville, was 
formed for settling, but though Gilbert harried the land 
with fire and sword, the enterprise collapsed. 1572 Sir 
Thomas Smith made offer the crown take posses- 
sion Ards Ulster, establish permanent garrison and 
colony, and create plantation. was murdered 
1573, and the settlement, too weak from the beginning, 
dwindled under the ineffectual leadership Some 
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gossip had offset effective printed propa- 
ganda, the formula which set the pattern for 
American ‘‘promotion Thus 
Letter sent Gentleman unto his very frende 
Mayster Esquire, wherin conteined 
large discourse the peopling and inhabiting the 
called the Ardes pamphlet the 
Sir Thomas Smith enterprise, not only outlines 
the same mode settlement that was tried 
Jamestown, but anticipates good many the 
arguments used promotion literature con- 
cerning the New World.*® The climate and the 
fertility the country are praised, and private 
possession land promised. ‘‘How say you 
inquires, not set forth you 


And the ende the Souldiours should the more 
vigilant, minded lay all the very Lande 
diuided proportion that every Souldiour 
shal put his share towards the sowing and manur- 
ing thereof, and receive his part the Corne and 
other profite. Now, keepe and defend [his 
own possessions hee Gentleman, man liuely 
hode and inheritaunce, and who hath and shall 
haue his ground ploughed and eared for him without 
his paines, for that haue provided for, hee lose it, 
loseth his own inheritaunce, and hindreth his 
posteritie. 


Prospective colonists were assured the land was 
empty and only inhabitants, manur- 
ance, and Three themes recurrent 
American promotion literature also appear. 
England, says the writer, was never full 
people, 


and the dissolution Abbayes hath done two things 
importance heerin. hath doubled the number 
gentlemen and marriages, whereby commeth daily 


time later Robert Devereux, Earl Essex, sought 
retrieve Ulster, but being harassed both Shane Neill 
and the Scots, after some highly successful massacres, 
abandoned his plantation after two years. The first really 
successful plantation was the colonization Derry (Lon- 
donderry) twelve London companies 1608. this 
see George Hill, op. cit. The most thorough treatise 
the whole subject Moritz Julius Bonn, Die Englische 
Kolonisation Irland, vols., Stuttgart and Berlin, 1906. 

Once replenished with Englishmen and with 
Englishe Ireland will ‘‘as great commoditie 
the Prince the realme England,” says the author. 
few hundred men only are needed, and for them the pro- 
prietor proposed construct fortified posts the seashore 
and the frontier, build common storehouse, and 
lodge his men. The parallel Jamestown will occur 
everyone. Hill, Historical Account the MacDonnells 
Antrim, pp. 
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more increase people, and suche younger brothers 
were wonte thruste into Abbayes, there 
liue (an idle life), sith that taken from them must 
nowe seeke some other place liue in. 


Again: 


inhabite and reforme barbarous nation 
that is, and bring them the knowledge and law, 
were bothe godly and commendable deede, and 
sufficiét worke for our age. Let us, therefore, 
vse the persuasions which Moses vsed Israel, they 
will serve fitly this place, and tell them that they 
shall goe possesse lande that floweth with milke 
and 


Finally: 


men and others that will liue frendly felowships 
togither reioysing the frute and commoditie 
their former trauaile, which (through noble courage) 
for sake, and the loue their owne coun- 
trey the [y] first enterprised, deseruing 
crowned, with garlands honoure and euerlasting 
fame. 


Unemployment and over-population, the mis- 
sionary motive, and union profit and fame 
experience soon taught the persuasive quality 
these arguments. 

1589 another characteristic pamphlet 
shows the deep unpopularity the plantation 
idea and the persistent desire make emigration 
attractive. Robert Payne attempted soften 
current prejudices against the wild Irish. 
found the better sort people ciuill and 
honestly said that most the kerns and 
gallowglasses had been slain the Desmond 
rebellion, and described the remaining Irish 
harmless, idle folk like English beggars. They 
hated the Spaniards because their monsterous 


Brife description Ireland: Made this yeere. 
1589. Robert Payne vnto xxv. his partners for whom 
vndertaker there. Truely published verbatim, ac- 
cording his letters, Nich, Gorsan one the said 
partners, for that would his countrymen should 
partakers the many good Notes therein conteined. 
With diuers Notes taken out others the Authoures letters 
written his said partners, sithenes the first Impression, 
well worth the (London, 1590), Tracts Relating 
Ireland printed for the Irish Archaeological Society, Vol. 
ed. Aquilla Smith, Dublin, 1841. This pamphlet springs 
from scheme divide the forfeited lands Desmond 
and his followers into seignories from four twelve 
thousand acres, these allotted younger sons and 
settled English farmers, hop-planters, gardeners, wheel- 
wrights, smiths, carpenters, and on. the case 
the Smith plantation, inconsiderable number migrated, 
only harassed and spoiled the wild Irish. 
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cruelties the west Indians’’—a note that 
recur the American material. Ireland 
course incomparable, and praises Irish forests, 
stone and mineral wealth, wild fowl, seafood, 
hunting, and agricultural plenty. may 
keep better house Ireland for L.li. yeere, 
then England for CC.li. The author 
admitted there had been fraudulent men among 
previous Ireland, who 
enticed many honest men ouer, promising them 
much but performing nothing, not much 
pay their seruants, and workmen wages’’—a 
revealing glimpse into the unpopularity emi- 
gration. But course his undertakers, 
good knights and gentelmen great 
are worthy men. Much his pamphlet di- 
rected allaying popular fears. Any one the 
six million English, says, 


good innough for three wetherbeaten spainerds 
whom fewe our frostie nightes will make shrinke 
like rotten sheepe. yet thus much must say for 
them, almightie God for our contempt his holye 
worde hath giuen them power against vs, hee did 
the frogges against the Egiptianes, Then there 
force able resiste them: (without that) see 
cause why either England Ireland should 
feare them. 


The document addressed the Privy Council 
the City London 1609 further the 
plantation Londonderry more business-like 
than Payne’s but equally enu- 
merates eleven and seven 
and River Ulster, and 
lists the following economic advantages: 


The country well watered, and supplied with 
fuel either trees turf. supplies such 
abundance provisions may not only sustain the 
plantation, but may furnish provisions yearly the 
city London, especially for their fleets, beeves, 
pork, fish, rye, bere, peas, beans, and some years 
will help the dearth the city and country about, 
and the storehouses appointed for the relief the 
poor. fit for breeding mares and for cat- 
tle, and thence may expected store hides, tallow, 
etc. The soil suited for English sheep, and 
need were, wool might had cheaply out the 
west Scotland. fit many parts for 
madder, hops, and wood affords fells 
red deer, foxes, sheep and lambs, cony, martens, 
squirrels, etc. grows hemp and flax better 
than elsewhere, and thus might furnish materials for 
canvass, cables, cordage, and such like requisites for 


Reprinted Hill, Historical Account the Plan- 
tation pp. 360-363. 


shipping. Also for thread, linen cloths, and stuffs 
made out linen yarn, which finer there and more 
plentiful than all the rest the kingdom. Tim- 
ber, stone, lime, and slate, and building materials are 
had; and the soil good for making bricks and 
tiles. The goodliest timber the woods Glancon- 
kein and Killeitragh may had, and may compare 
with any his dominions, and may 
brought the sea Lough Eagh and the Ban. 
Fir masts all sorts may had out Loughnaber 
Scotland (not far from the North Ireland) more 
easily than from Norway. All materials for 
building ships (except tar) there had 
great plenty, and countries [regions] adjoining. 
10. There wood for pipe staves, hogshead staves, 
barrel staves, hoop staves, clap boards, wainscot, and 
dyeing ashes, glass, and ironwork; copper and iron- 
ore are there found abundantly. 11. The country 
fit for honey and wax. 


The document stressed the fact that these coasts 
are ready for traffic with England and Scotland, 
and lie open and convenient for Spain and the 
Straits, and fittest and nearest Newfound- 
With some slight change names 
might serve for pamphlet Virginia. The 
usual argument drawn from over-population was 
included.*® Constituted January, 1610/11 and 
chartered 1613, this enterprise was somewhat 
more successful than previous ones; yet May, 
1615, George Canninge drew unflattering pic- 
ture which shows how unalluring plantations 
were: 


Theise mischiefes and miseries [i.e., rob- 
beries and some causeth stand con- 
tinuallie upon our guard, and when travell take 
good strength with us. The dangers these 
troubles have hindred the settling land much, and 
must more some other proportions [lands sur- 
veyed and allotted ours. There are 
yet divers out rebellion the woodes, and some 
tymes light uppon passengers and robb them and 


sometymes light into the houses and doe manie 


survey showed only 1,974 families 
the six counties Ulster, and the historian 
the plantation declares gives ‘‘a humiliating 


multitudes men were employed proportionally 
these commodities, many thousands would set 
work, the great service the King, the strength his 
realm, and the advancement several trades. might 
ease the city insupportable burthen persons, which 
might conveniently spare, all parts the city being 
surcharged that one tradesman scarce able live 
another; and would also means free and preserve 
the city from infection.” 

Hill, op. cit., pp. 441, 443. 
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picture the results the movement, after 
much effort the part the Government dur- 
ing the preceding twelve The cause 
this failure, however, lay deeper than the un- 
attractiveness Irish life; lay the character 


those who migrated. Said Barnaby Rich 
The Irish Hubbub (1617): 


Ireland for these many years hath been the receptacle 
for our English runagates, that for their misled lives 
England, come running over into Ireland. 
Some for murder, some for theft; some that have 
spent themselves riot and excess are driven over 
for debt, some come running over with other 
goods, some with other men’s wives, but great 
number now lately, that are more hurtful than all 
the rest, and those 


Similar complaints were made about the 
American settlements. Nevertheless, the 
English plantations Ireland, notably 
Ulster, were well established, and like 
Carter the Byrds, well-born Englishmen—Sir 
Christopher Hatton example—possessed 
princely estates the sister 


Hill, op. cit., 590. the other hand possible 
paint too dark picture Irish failure. 1630 his 
The Planters Plea John White found necessary combat 
the notion that Ireland was better place than New Eng- 
land for surplus population. The arguments which 
compelled meet are that Ireland closer home, belongs 
the crown, empty people many parts, fruitful, 
important part the English defence system, and 
needs help recover from its superstition. See chapter 
iv, New-England fit Country for the seating 
English Colonie, for the propagation 
Force, Tracts, Vol. no. the same year Sir 
William Alexander, his The Mapp and Description 
New-England, remarked Ireland that found “‘a Plan- 
tation there inferiour none that hath beene 
our King hath onely diuided the most seditious 
families the dispersing them sundry parts 
within the Countrey, not extinguish, but dissipate 
their power. And our King hath incorporated some 
his best Brittaines with the planted sundry places 
without power oppresse, but onely ciuilize them 
theirexample. Thus Jreland which heretofore was scarcely 
discouered, and only irritated others, prouing the 
English the Lowe-Countries did Spaine, meanes 
whereby waste their men, and their money, now 
really conquered Laing, op. cit., 

Maxwell, 248, note. See the passage 
from the Calendar State Papers, Ireland, the effect 
that, though there are some wise and virtuous settlers, 
there are too many murderers, thieves, coseners, 
cony-catchers, shifting mates, runners away with other 
men’s wives, some having two three wives, persons 
divorced living loosely, bankrupts, carnall gospellers, 
Papists, Puritans and This was written 
1598. 


Gilbert’s Discourse Ireland” 1572 reads much 


‘like colonization project for the New World, but was 


The transfer experience and ideas, expecta- 
tion behavior and emotional attitudes from 
the struggle Ireland the endeavors 
colonize the New World was made easy the 
fact that many the leading proponents 
American colonization, many the 
turers’’ and many the actual leaders had had 
previous connections, sometimes unfortunate, 
with Irish Among the more famous 
names are those Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, the Earl Southampton, Captain 
Ralph Lane, Lord Warr, Chief Justice 
Popham, Captain Christopher Carleill, and Lord 
George Carew—many whom are also the 
authors influential reports the New World. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert had military career 
Ireland. After his raid Nombre Dios Sir 
Francis Drake spent some time with Essex 
Ireland, from which emerged 1575 plan 
his circumnavigation the globe. January 
1598/9 Sir Ferdinando Gorges was named 
sergeant-major the army Ireland; though 
seems not have served, must have learned 
something about Irish Earl 
Southampton went Ireland 1599 and again 
1600 missions semi-military and semi- 
these same years Lord 
Warr not only fought under Essex but was 
knighted the Irish Lord Deputy. Gorges, 
Southampton and Warr were course 


never published. points out the dangers Ireland 
remaining since, rebellion continues, 
contry [is] apt haue ayde Spanyardes scottes 
bothe and also other The benefits making 
Ireland and vnder Subiection good 
clude quietness and decrease expense, the preservation 
the island from conquest, proffit that short 
tyme would growe vnto England the revenues 
customs fees, the sale English merchandise, and the 
income from fishing, minerals, and metals. order 
divert the trade England, urges government 
vpon eche haven Ireland fortresses made 
kept garrison English souldiors and the like 
euery notable porte and suggests that tenures- 
in-chief Ireland fall in, they brought under English 
control. Quoted Sir Humfrey Gylberte and his Enterprise 
Colonization America, Boston: Publications the 
Prince Society, 1903, pp. 223-26. The original among 
the Carew Manuscripts the Lambeth Library. 

Baxter, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, op. cit., Vol. 
pp. 

During the session parliament held February—May, 
1624, Southampton appeared authority Irish 


affairs and was member the committee consider the 
defence that island. 
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members the Council Virginia. Lord 
George Carew, member both the Council and 
the Virginia Company, fought under Sir 
Henry Sydney Ireland during the seventies, 
held succession important Irish posts the 
eighties, and rose ever greater distinction 
the Irish establishment the close the cen- 
tury. 1603 retired Lord Justice for 
Ireland, though revisited the country 1610 
survey the Ulster re- 
port James entitled Considerations 
Touching the Plantation praises 
Chief Justice Popham for his successes the 
Munster plantations. Raleigh, course, re- 
ceived grant 12,000 acres Ireland and 
settled large number English families 
Cork and Waterford about 1594. Ralph Lane 
was muster master Ireland 1592 and sub- 
mitted project for musters Ireland the 
English authorities while held that 
Captain Christopher Carleill served Ireland 
1584 and again Lord (formerly 
Captain) Chichester, another prominent Irish 
official, served with Carew the committee 
draw frame government for 
And general can demonstrated that 
considerable number the incorporators and 
the original Virginia company 
had active interest Irish 

addition such obvious matters the 
inability unwillingness the English com- 
prehend the culture alien the doc- 


the Dictionary National Biography 
there are forty-two manuscript volumes Carew Irish 
affairs the Lambeth Library, and four more the 
Bodleian. 

Dated, according his editors, January 1608/9. 
See the Life Bacon, Vol. The Works Francis 
Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis and Heath, London, 1868, pp. 

Dom., 1591-4, 181; and see Archaeologia 
Americana: Transactions and Collections the Am. Ant. 
Soc., Vol. pp. 27-8. 

Brown, Genesis the United States, Vol. 845. 

See CSP, Colonial, Vol. 50. 

the appendix this paper.—In the Winthrop 
Papers, Vol. (1929), 281, interesting letter from 
John Winthrop Sr. his son, then Trinity College, 
Dublin, dated April 20, 1623, adds postscript: wish 
oft God would open waye settle Ireland, 
might for his 

consider the nature these Irish customs 
the Brehon shall find that the people that doth 
use them must necessity enemies all good govern- 
ment.” Sir John Davies, Discovery the True Causes 
why Ireland was never entirely Subdued (1612), quoted 
Maxwell, pp. see Bonn, op. cit., Bd. pp. 
169 ff. 


trine that plantation had its original 
military the excuse that na- 
tive sloth made invasion and settlement neces- 
perhaps the most important idea de- 
veloped the Irish experiments and thence 
transferred the New World was the notion 
that the subjugation colony implied system 
feudal tenure. Having mind the experience 
over century, Bacon proposed that the king 
should the primus Irish settlement; 
that the title Earl Ulster added that 
the Prince Wales; and that Irish nobility 
created, basing itself Irish land. also 
sketched out council residence (in Ireland) 
and council London for the governing the 
plantations. likewise argued that there was 
necessity for undertakers execute their 
duties person, their kinsfolk, servants and 
tenants and said that settlement must 
take the form 


Spenser proposed system military garrisons 
Ireland, for ‘‘this was the Course which the Romaines 
obserued the Conquest (one the few 
references classical example found the Tudor 
colonizing material), and proposed divide the land into 
seignories. Lords the manor were avoid worst 
and most decayed and settlers were ‘‘to bee chosen 
out all partes this Realme, eyther discression 
wise men there vnto appointed lott, the drum, 
was the ould vse sendinge forthe Collonies, such 
other good meanes shall theire wisdome bee thought 
metest. would permit the renting lands the 
natives only provided that ‘‘in noe place vnder any land- 
lorde there shall manie them planted 
Op. cit., pp. 161 ff. 

early 1521 the Earl Surrey wrote Henry VIII: 
“And after poor opinion, unless your Grace send in- 
habitants, your own natural subjects, inhabit such 
countries [regions shall won, all your charges should 
but wastefully spent. For this country’s people, 
the Irish, should inhabit, undoubtedly they would return 
their old ill-rooted customs, whensoever they might see 
any time take their advantage, according they have 
ever yet done, and daily all the people this 
land should compelled fall labour (which they will 
never do, long they may find any country the land 
unto), yet, after opinion, there should not 
found number sufficient inhabit well the third part 
the Maxwell, pp. 

when men come into country vast and void 
all things necessary for the use man’s life, they set 
together place, one them will the better supply 
the wants another: work-folks all sorts will the 
more continually set a-work without loss 
ondly, will draw out the inhabited country Ireland 
provisions and victuals and many necessaries, because they 
lastly slight fortification great charge,” the 
danger revolt may prevented. The parallels 
American practice are too obvious for comment. Works, 


ed. cit., Vol. XI, pp. 
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the light these experiences 
theory was natural that American plantations 
should creations the crown; that the institu- 
tion quasi-feudal system land-tenure 
should follow; that the lords proprietor should 
stand relation colonists count palatine 
relation his followers; and that the New 
World should expected support new no- 
bility. Endless amusement has been excited 
John Locke’s constitutions for Carolina, but this 
attempt create feudal nobility the South 
not ridiculous seems. The parallel case 
Nova Scotia shows how deeply the Irish ex- 
ample was felt. 1621 Sir William Alexander 
received royal patent for all the land between 
New England and Newfoundland; and the 
express analogy the Ulster settlement 1609 
(which carried into practical effect Bacon’s pro- 
posal Irish nobility), Alexander was au- 
thorized set the scheme the Knight 
Baronets Nova Scotia. For the sum 3000 
(150 pounds sterling) any person ap- 
proved Sir William and the king might re- 
ceive patent nobility the Nova Scotia 
establishment and 6000 acres land. this 
land was then his duty establish 
matter history 113 such baronets were 
created, though most them, through the pay- 
ment fines, were released from the necessity 
providing settlers. Wars with France and 
exchange New World possessions between 
France and Great Britain stopped the operation 
the scheme, but making propaganda for his 
colony Sir William and his associate, Sir Robert 
Gordon Lochinvar, addressed themselves 
mainly the upper Before one de- 
cides that aristocratic program sprang from 
the pedantry James let him remember that 
was some such fashion, amid thousand 
discouragements, that Ulster was 

The classic case which illustrates the feudal implica- 
tions the Ireland-Nova Scotia-America triangle is, 
course, that George Calvert, who owned 2300 acres 
land County Longford, became Lord Baltimore the 
Irish establishment, was member the Virginia Com- 
pany, acquired Avalon” Newfoundland, and asked for 
and received Maryland county palatine terms which 
his settlers later denounced giving him more autocratic 
powers than were possessed even the crown. See 
Bernard Steiner, ‘‘The First Lord Baltimore and His 
Colonial Annual Report the American His- 
torical Association, Washington, 1906, Vols., Vol. 

See the documents cumulated Laing, op. cit. 

Almost the sole writer have seen the significance 


the Irish colonial experiment for American history 
Edward Cheyney, ‘‘Some English Conditions Surround- 


ORIGINS THE COLONIAL IDEA ENGLAND 


The example the Italian (and Hanseatic) 
city states founding trading posts abroad, and 
English experience with Irish plantations were 
formative the development the colonial 
idea. One other, more familiar, consideration 
must, for the sake completeness, also 


urged, the idea implicit statement 
Williamson: 


statesman Charles reign, asked ap- 
praise the various colonies the order their value 
the nation, would probably have placed Barbados 
first, followed Newfoundland, Jamaica, and the 
Leeward Islands; after them Virginia and Maryland; 
then the Middle Colonies and the Carolinas; and 
last all, New 


The question the relative importance, political 
and economic, the mainland colonies the 
mother country matter some consequence 
estimating the elements which make the 
colonial idea. 

From the point view American literary 
history, documents having with mainland 
colonies the future United States are naturally 
primary significance, and for that reason our 
literary histories customarily begin with Captain 
John Smith. American historians have also 
naturally arranged documents having with 
colonies order convenient for the under- 
standing American development, just they 
have frequently interpreted these documents 
from cis-Atlantic point view. Provided the 
omissions such approach are clearly under- 
stood, harm done, but, the omissions not 
being understood, false order importance 
may imposed upon history, from which mis- 
leading conclusions may drawn regarding the 
transit civilization from the Old World the 
New. Thus older group historians wrote 
irresistible impulse towards political and 
religious freedom transferred Jamestown 
Plymouth the better parts English tradition 
school has interpreted American colonization 
direct function economic pressures Great 
Britain itself. There truth both these 
points view, but the importance colonial 
beginnings American history one thing, and 


ing the Settlement Am. Hist. Rev., Vol. XII, 
pp. 


Short History British Expansion, London, 1927, 
287. 
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the status American colonies their be- 
ginnings comparison with the status other 
British ventures, colonial and otherwise, some- 
thing else. 

therefore not impertinent observe that 
the Elizabethan freebooters and Jacobean mer- 
chants whom American settlement due had 
notion creating the future United States. 
The primary aim almost all the maritime ac- 
tivity England the later sixteenth and earlier 
seventeenth century was the checking Spain, 
and the beginning the thought settlement 
was subordinate the thought trade and 
cutting off the trade the enemy. English 
delay founding colonies was not due solely 
English sloth, English provincialism, English 
ignorance. must remembered that the 
years from 1540 1570 were, the words one 
historian, winter the sixteenth 
period depression which, following upon the 
prosperity the preceding half century, seemed 
all the more England looked forth 
world dominated Spain and Portugal, 
upon New World which various well-meant 
French schemes challenge the supremacy 
the Iberian powers 
Neither Edward nor Mary spent money 
create navy which might successfully challenge 
that Spain, even these sovereigns had desired 
to; and consequently, when, after Mary’s death, 
the disgruntled Spaniards discovered that Eng- 
land was not become part their empire, the 
most immediate weapon upon which patriotic 
Englishmen could seize was the weapon trade. 
early 1551 trading enterprises Morocco 
and thence Africa were planned; 1553 the 
Chancellor-Willoughby expedition set sail for 
Nova Zembla discover Northeast passage 
the Orient and begin that intercourse with 
Russia which was represented the creation 
the Muscovy company. Relations between Eng- 
land and Spain were formally correct under Mary, 
and, indeed, continued until ten years after 


Williamson, The Age Drake, London, 1938, 
pp. ff. 

From 1523 1542, part the conflict between 
Francis and Spain, French privateers had attacked the 
Spanish treasure fleet, many the French being Huguenots 
who assailed the Spaniards because the latter were Catho- 
lics. unfortunate attempt found 
Huguenot colony Brazil, begun 1555, was dead 
1558. The fate the Ribaut colony Florida (1562) 
among the horrors colonial history. See for interest- 
ing discussion this phase international rivalry William- 
son, Sir John Hawkins, chapter 


her death; nevertheless was during this decade 
that the Guinea trade was looked Sir John 
Hawkins and his friends counterbalance 
Spanish the fifteen-seventies the 
desire patriotic Englishmen was not coloniza- 
tion but breaking down Iberian control world 
trade; the thought colonies had not arisen 
except the shape trading posts route 
Cathay held temporary residents; and 
the search was not for lands possessed but 
for waters which pierce the Pacific. 

The desired water route might either the. 
North the South; and the search for the 
Northeast Passage the Northwest Passage 
exhibits not much the obstinate incredulity 
the Tudor mercantile mind the determination 
prevent the slow strangulation English 
trade. What may called the theoretical justi- 
fication for seeking Northwest Passage was laid 
down afresh 1565 Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
the celebrated Discourse, not printed until 1576; 
and notable that the Notes framed 
Richard Hakluyt the middle Temple Es- 
quire, given certaine Gentlemen that went 
with Frobisher his Northwest discoverie, 
for their the thought planting 
confined such temporary occupation seaport 
river will create trading station rather 
than the general occupation The 
attempts Frobisher, Lok, Gilbert, and others 
force Northwest Passage are part world 
campaign, but they are attempts which, though 
important and picturesque themselves, must 
separated thought, even when 
are involved, from the concept colony- 
making which produced Jamestown. 

Williamson, Sir John Hawkins: The Time and 
the Man, Oxford, 1927, pp. Williamson notes that 
the treacherous attack Hawkins San Juan Ulloa, 
coming top the merciless extermination the 
Spaniards the French Florida, ended the friendship 
hitherto formally maintained Spain and England. 

Hakluyt; see Principal Navigations, ed. cit., Vol. 
VII, pp. 158-203. 

Vol. VII, pp. 244-250. 

bay that the enemy forced lie open 
rode abroade expected that they shall live 
sea-traffic, since, they shall live without sea 
the first they become naked want linnen and 
woollen, and very miserable infinite wants and 
will they forced depart, else easely they will 
consumed the Spanyards, the Frenchmen, the 
naturall inhabitants the countrey, and the enterprize 
becomes reprochfull our Nation. Space for ‘‘the 
scope all that the project demands. Contrast 


this program with the grant huge areas land the 
London and Plymouth companies later. 
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Projects seize and hold the Straits Ma- 
gellan were also part this commercial cam- 
paign. Thus 1574 Gentlemen 
the West parts the Lord High Admiral 
Lincoln respecting voyage discovery’’ shows 
not much the geographical ignorance the 
petitioners, their shrewd sense international 
warfare. This document asks permission 
make discoveries 


any landes Islandes and Countries southewarde be- 
yonde the oequinoctial where the Pole Antartik, 
hath anie elevation aboue the Horizon, 


provided these areas are found unoccupied 
any Christian power, arguing that 


the seas and passages farre Bresyle, Magelane 
streightes and the Portugals navigacion the Mo- 
luccas all lie beyonde the zona torrida 


are practical. 


The aptnesse and hit were fatall Convenience 
[are] that since the Portugale hathe attained one 
parte the newfound worlde the Este: the 
Spaniardes other the weste, the frenche the 
thirde the northe; nowe the fourthe the southe 
gods providence lefte for Englonde, whome 
the others tymes paste haue fyrste ben offred. 


Excellent the providential argument might be, 
the purpose exploring the southern end 
South America was rather the breaking into 
Iberian trade, since, besides the 
bringinge grete treasure golde sylver and 
pearle into this not speak other 
commodities, 


the encrese the quantitie golde and sylver that 
shalbe brought owte Spaine self into Englonde 
when the Commodities comming out Spaine, 
comminge this waie cheper, and lesse counter- 
vaylinge the valewe clothes caried thyther, 
the ouerplus shall come more plentyfully hither 


And how little English interest the New World 
was concerned with colony-making and how 
much was concerned with seizing any possible 
bottlenecks for Oriental commerce interestingly 
shown project dating from about 1580 for 
seizing and fortifying the Straits Magellan, the 
fortifiers pirates English pay! 

The petition printed Sir Humfrey Gylberte and his 
Enterprise Colonization America, Boston, Prince 
Society, 1903, pp. 
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the straightes Magellane may sent Clerke 
the pyrott vppon promise pardon, and culler the 
matter maye goo him selfe and not with the 
people detesting the prowde gouernment the 
Spaniardes, will easely transported Drake 
others our nation the straightes, and there may 
shall require, and these shall easely induced 
live subiect the gentle gouernment the English 
and planted there for the defence the 
straightes. 


fact, employing few good captains and 
few stout ships 


there doute but that shall make subiect 
England all the golden mynes Peru, and all the 
Coste and tract that firme America vppon the 
sea Sur yet not fortefied, and worke the like effect 
the hither side that firme. And for the 
spaniarde, both for his breedinge hote region 
and for his delicacie dyett and lodginge, 
shall not able endure the coldnes that 
Climate the straight. 


The projector advocated sending ‘‘condemned 
englishemen and necessary, hold 
the straits, who, even they would aspire 
gouernmentes were preferable 
Iberian domination whereby 


the spaniard should withe the treasure that Cun- 
trie torment all the Cuntries Europe with warres 
and practises, hathe and will doe not 
foreseen 


fact, firmly fixed men’s minds was the 
idea that smashing Spain was more important 
than planting settlements, that the great stage 
hero the epoch, far the fame adven- 
turousness was concerned, was not some founder 
colonies, but Sir Francis Drake, whose voyage 


around the world was intended not only raid 


upon Peru but also means getting into 
touch with Oriental 


Discourse the Commoditie the Taking the 
Straight Magellan” Tudor Economic Documents, ed. 
Tawney and Eileen Powers, Vol. III, pp. 
interesting note that the Spaniards sent 400 men 
hold the straits 1582, one survivor being picked 
1589, 

his The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama, Boston, 
1938, pp. Robert Cawley points out that there 
are ten allusions Drake the plays the time for one 
any other voyager. the true significance Drake’s 
circumnavigation the globe see Henry Wagner, Sir 
Francis Drake’s Voyage Around the World, San Francisco, 
1926. 
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sum, was not until the eighties the 
sixteenth century that schemes for founding 
plantations become important, and even then 
they are subordinate the larger aim defeat- 
ing break the power that empire 
was not necessary that Virginia and New 
settled was that military and 
naval possession taken convenient ports 
and islands. Even before the settlement 
Jamestown there were determined efforts 
found English colony Guiana; and after the 
settlement Jamestown both this effort and the 
endeavor found settlement the mouth 
the Amazon which would seal that river against 
the Spaniards fact, almost until 
the end the reign James Guiana seemed 
more promising location for settlement than 
Meanwhile the conquest Bermuda 
(1609; chartered 1615) and the West Indies 
went steadily forward—St. Christopher 1624, 
Nevis 1628, Montserrat and Antigua 1632. 
1627 colonists occupied Barbadoes, which, 
1640, had population 18,000; the end 
the seventeenth century British imports from 
Barbadoes were worth ten times the imports 


war with Spain and not the planting 
colonies was the driving force that determined the direction 
Elizabethan activities, least the waters the 
northern Atlantic, and for seventy years after the Armada 
this was relentlessly pursued, not kings but valiant 
captains, merchants, and trading companies, accepted 
part the parliamentary and Puritan programme, until 
the menace Spanish domination was removed and Eng- 
land had obtained permanent hold upon some the 
richest parts the declining Spanish empire.” 
Andrews, The Colonial Period American History, New 
Haven and London, 1934, Vol. cannot agree 
with Alexander Brown (The Genesis the United States, 
Vol. 43) who, though says flatly that Spain was 
really the chief obstacle which had met and over- 
argues that “our founders managed the affair with 
such diplomacy, they accomplished their object quietly, 
that ‘the generality’ England and Virginia were prob- 
ably never fully aware the great and real danger which 
first threatened the anything clear 
from the material, that the generality were perfectly 
well informed what the nation, with without the 
connivance government, was doing. 

Charles Leigh tried colonize Guiana 
Robert Harcourt tried again 1609; and 1613 Harcourt 
received grant from James for this purpose. 1617 
Raleigh sailed for the Orinoco, but paused San 
Tomé the way, the ruin the enterprise. 
Sir Thomas Roe explored the Amazon and left colonists 
the mouth the river, whose fate remains obscure. 
1620 Captain Roger North planted colony the same 
region, which lasted 1623, and which was re-established 
1627. And there were later attempts. 

Williamson, Short History British Expansion, 209. 


from New England.” Virginia had thus 
compete for attention with South America and 
Barbadoes, Massachusetts Bay had compete 
with Providence Island and other islands off the 
Mosquito Coast refuge for 
one time Guiana had been proposed place for 
the 

Had the energetic English moved directly 
from discovery colony-making did the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, the whole history 
the colonial impulse might have been different. 
that event immediate territorial conquest 
the power the crown might have swiftly 
over-run the mainland North America, and the 
whole legal and intellectual foundation the 
colonies would have differed from what actually 
took historic shape. that event English 
colonization might have resembled that Spain. 
Rivalry with Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
there might have been, but would have been 
rivalry time for the over-running 
empty land—or least land having only its 
amorphous and even anarchic little settlements 
clinging the Atlantic coast, least con- 
ceivable that plans continental dimension 
analogous the Spanish development might 
have been enforced. 

But the English development came slowly; 
came not merely because over-population, re- 
ligious expansion, the search for freedom di- 
rectly, but only after the lapse fateful cen- 
tury, during which England had been almost 


269. 1629-30 Providence Island [Santa 
was colonized, 1640 Belize and 1646 the 
Bahamas. 

See Arthur Percival Newton, The Colonising Activities 
the English Puritans: The last phase the Elizabethan 
struggle with Spain, New Haven, 1914. From 1631 1635 
continued efforts were made the more worldly minded 
English puritans create puritan community Provi- 
dence Island. There was intimate connection between 
the Massachusetts Bay enterprise and the Gulf Mexico 
one, but the Providence company found “almost im- 
possible secure emigrants decent the popu- 
lation, with the exception few planters and minister, 
being mainly bond servants. After 1635 the island became 
principally base for privateering. Nevertheless Pym 
wrote about that year: cannot procure 
many religious persons desire, yet, when the place 
safe, godly persons and families will encouraged 
transport themselves; and though God succour not our 
endeavours that, yet may make civil commodity 
it, upholding the profession religion, moral duty, and 
justice, till God shall please plant amongst more 
settled Church”’ (p. 200). 

Williamson, Short History, 189. The Hudson River 
was also suggested. 
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crushed the might the Iberian 
place rivalry with the Spanish being function 
colonization, colonization became function 
rivalry with the Spanish for the trade the 
world. Instead military conquests, mercan- 
tile companies were the principal instru- 
ment settlement. Instead launching out 
into brave new world, Englishmen were ex- 
pected miraculously catch with, and sur- 
pass, the deeds the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
and the French. failed Ireland, they 
were somehow supposed succeed North 
America. They were save the souls Indians 
not much from the wiles Satan from the 
wiles Spain. short, outburst energy 
more characteristic Elizabethan England than 
the Jacobean age was, the one hand, 
surpass anything the Elizabethans had done, 
and, the other hand, all that the Tudors 
had failed do. The setting the colonial 
impulse the perspective time therefore one 
the most important aspects the problem. 


APPENDIX 


List MEMBERS THE VIRGINIA COMPANY WITH 


Allen (Allin), John. Said have applied for land 
Ireland 1610. (Hill, Account the 
Plantation Ulster, Vol. 147.) Deputy mas- 
ter ordnance Ireland, July, 1597 (Calendar 
State Papers, Domestic, 447). 

Barckley (Barkley, Berkeley), Sir 
appears Irish plantation records leader 
small company seeking lands Oneilan the 
Liffer. Sold his interest Sir Ralph Bingley. 
(Hill, pp. 147; 273n.) undertaker Ulster 
for 3000 acres, March, 1609 (CSP, Irish, 
10, had agent Ulster (CSP, 
Trish, pp. but was under- 
taker Donegall 1616 for 2000 acres. (Do., 
318). 

Barnes, Sir William. Granted the middle propor- 
Manister Ireland July 19, 1610 (Hill, 
272). Lessee Sir Robert Dudley’s land 
Killingsworth, September, 1610 (CSP, Dom, 
Vol. VIII, 632). Undertaker for 
1500 acres Ulster, but sold Captain 
Edward Russel who possessed, but has done 
September, 1611 (CSP, 
123). 

Benson, Peter. friend Sir William Craven, 
became interested the Ulster plantation 
(Brown, Genesis the United States, Vol. 
827). According Pynnar’s survey Ulster 
was possessed 1500 acres called 


Shraghmiclar, where had good house 
lime and stone and where dwelt with his 
family. May 1616, let several portions 
this land (Hill, pp. 514-5 and note). 
appears the muster roll the County 
Donegal 1618 (CSP, Irish, 223). 

Blunte, Edward. Granted 1000 acres, the 
Eddergoule March 12, 1610/11 
(Hill, 1610 applied for Irish land 
Sir Marvin Audley’s consort; married Lord 
Audley’s daughter and was induced through this 
connection become undertaker, though 
did not keep his possessions Omagh perma- 
nently, not thinking them worth the outlay 
(CSP, Irish, 548; Hill, 270, note; 
and see also CSP, Irish. 129). 

Bond, Martin (Morten). Member the Irish So- 
ciety, formed January 1610/11 for 
the plantation Ireland (Hill, 426). 

Bourke (Burke), Richard, Earl Clanricarde. One 
the counsellors state Ireland (Brown, Vol. 
II, 832). went Ireland September, 
1603 (CSP, Dom., 1603-10, Vol. VIII, 37); 
and was invited Ulster 
1610 (CSP, Irish, 1608-1610, 366). 

Calvert, George, Lord Baltimore. One the com- 
missioners for Ireland 1613, and was granted 
lands the king’s Ireland 1623 
(Brown, II, 1614 solicited grant 
reversion the office the Master the 
Rolls Ireland (CSP, Ireland 540). 

Canning, William. Patented lands Londonderry 
before 1620 (Brown, Vol. II, 842). 

Carlile (Carleill, Carliell), Captain Christopher. 
Served Ireland 1584 and 1588. (Brown, 
Vol. II, 845.) 

Carew, Lord George. Appointed commissioner 
visit Ulster and report the state the planta- 
tion. This was probably 1611 (Hill, 447). 
was president Munster 1600 (Bagwell, 
1603 Lieutenant Ordnance was ordered 
deliver Sir George Bourchier, Master 
Ordnance for Ireland, certain munitions, 
sent into Ireland (CSP, Dom., Vol. 
State Ireland (CSP, Irish, 102). 
For other activities see text. 

Carey (Cary), Sir George. Treasurer for Ireland 
under Essex (1599) (Bagwell, Vol. III, 345). 
April 25, 1603 (CSP, Irish, 29); 
Lord Deputy, October, 1603 (ib. 96); Master 
Exchange between England and Ireland 
1608 (CSP, Dom., Vol. VIII, 446). 

Cecil, Robert, Earl Salisbury. letter 
Chicester’s, dated February 20, 1609/10, 
said that [Salisbury intends under- 
taker the plantation [of (Hill, 
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191). Listed among the undertakers the 
County Tyrone 1611 (CSP, Irish, 1611-14, 
201). 

Chichester, Captain Arthur. Ireland under Essex 
1599 (Bagwell, Vol. III, 321) and after- 
wards Lord Deputy. Created Lord Chichester 
wrote the king 1610, after receiving grant 
hundreds thousands Irish acres, that ‘‘I 
had rather labour with hands the planta- 
tion Ulster, than dance play that 
(Hill, pp. was one the 
able and unscrupulous advocates for rooting out 
the native population Ulster the introduc- 
tion English rather than Scottish settlers. 

Cockayne, William. First governor the Irish 
Society (Brown, Vol. II, 856; Hill, 426). 
One the signers the articles between the 
king and the city London for the plantation 
the City Derry and the County Coleraine 
1609/10 (Hill, 384). 

Cope, Sir Anthony. Granted the great proportion 
Dirrichreeny Ulster, some 2000 acres 
more, July, 1611 (Hill, 264). re- 
ported that [William Glegge, 2000 acres 
Ulster] passed his land Sir Anthony Cope. 
September, 1611 (CSP, Irish, 
124). Lord grant 3000 acres 
County Armagh was made over Cope 
September, 1611 (Do., undertaker 


County Tyrone for 2000 acres 1612 (Do., 
317). 

Covell (Covill), Francis. 
ciety, (Hill, 426). 


Member the Irish So- 


Davis, Sir John. Desires undertaker under 
Salisbury Lord Suffolk for Irish land, April 
1610 (CSP, 1608-10, 426). Listed 
among the undertakers Tyrone 1611 (CSP, 
Irish, 201). 

Davys, Sir John [presumably the same the fore- 
Granted the small proportion 
Clonaghmore Ulster (1000 acres) and that 
Gravetagh, also thousand acres, June, 
1610 (Hill, Pynnar’s sur- 
vey Sir John Davis owned 1500 acres called 
Lisgoweley (Do., 485). was Ireland 
1599 (CSP, Dom., 1598-1601, 
sion 2000 acres his name was taken his 
agent, William Bradley Ulster September 
1611 (CSP, Irish, 125). listed 
undertaker County Tyrone 1612 
(CSP, Irish, 317) and included 
the muster roll for that county 1618 (CSP, 
Trish, 221). 

Digges, Sir Dudley. Listed group ap- 
plying (before 1610) for 2000 acres Ireland 
(Hill, 147). 

Dure, Gregory. [Changed his name Thomas 

Philipps, name which appears the rolls 

the Virginia Company 1620, though there 


may connection.] ‘‘Eight years ago, 
being poor, and hoping amend his estate, went 
into Ireland and resided Waterford and 
August 11, 1599 (CSP, Dom., 1598- 
1601, pp. 288-9). 

Freeman, Martin. One the signers the articles 
between the king and the city London for the 
plantation Londonderry, January 28, 
(Hill, 384). July 27, 1613, was granted 
customs and subsidies Ireland for nine and 
one-half years (CSP, Dom., Vol. IX, 
195). 

Freeman, William. 
(Hill, 426). 

Johnson, Thomas. Applies (before 1610) for 2000 
acres Ardmagh Mallerye’s consort (Hill, 
148). 

Lane, Captain Ralph. 1584 had certain plans for 
Ireland (Brown, Vol. II, was Mus- 
ter Master Ireland, February 11, 1592 (CSP, 
Dom., 181); and submitted project 
for musters Ireland. 

Leate, Nicholas. member the Irish Society 
(Hill, 426) and signer the articles between 
the king and the City London for the planta- 
tion Londonderry (Do., 384). 

Middleton, Robert. Member the Irish Society 
(Hill, 426). One committee Lon- 
donders interested the Irish plantation (Do., 
384). 

Mountford (Mountfort), Thomas. Application (be- 
fore 1610) for 2000 Irish acres Sir Henry 
Holmes’ consort (Hill, 149). 

Newce (Nuce, Newse), Captain William. May, 
1605, led company Irish into the Spanish 
service (CSP, Dom., Vol. VIII, 324). 
August, 1608, was Ireland with com- 
pany fifty (CSP, Irish, 1608-10, 
was willing Ulster near where 
was garrisoned, January 1610 (CSP, 
1608-10, 366). ‘‘Whereas Captaine 
cesse had Ireland vpon the like action, 
hath freely offered unto the Company trans- 
port his owne cost 1000 persons into 
Virginia, desireth Patent the 
place Marshall the patent and 
the marshalship were granted April 12, 1621 
(Records the Virginia Company, Vol. pp. 
446-7). 

Perkins (Perkin), Thomas. Willing undertake 
Ulster, along with the 
(January 1610) (CSP, Irish, 
368). Granted small piece land con- 
junction with George Hilton Ulster December 
1610 (Hill, 325). styled Lieutenant 
Parkins one record and Thomas Perkins 
one Sir Richard executors (Hill, 
325, note). 


Member the Irish Society 
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Philips (Phillips), Thomas. [See Gregory 
Licensed manufacture aqua vitae the 
County Coleraine, 1607 (CSP, Irish, 
January, 1610 (CSP, Irish, 1608-10, 366). 
Made improvements the castle Lamavady 
Ulster September, 1611 (CSP, Irish, 
122). This may the castle and 
three acres land the County Antrim 
was granted September 13, 1610 (CSP, Irish, 
the Privy Council the effect that had sur- 
rendered his possessions Coleraine for the 
proposed plantation the City London and 
had not been compensated; therefore desired 
redress for all the inconveniences that followed 
(CSP, Irish, pp. 
Powell (Powel), William. Granted great propor- 
tion Ballyworran, some 2000 acres June, 
the equeries the King’s stable”’ his appli- 
cation for Irish land and his name also appears 
Sir Maurice Barkeley’s company (Do., 
261 note). had 2000 acres Ireland 
September, 1611 (CSP, Irish, 126), 
though Hill says had sold his interest almost 
immediately after receiving the patent. 
Ralegh, Sir Walter. Received grant 12000 acres 
Ireland (Brown, II, 976) and settled large 
number English families his great estates 
Cork and Waterford about 1594 (Bagwell, 


Vol. III, 199). 

Ridgeway (Ridgewine), Sir Thomas. Treasurer 
Ireland 1608 (CSP, Dom., Vol. VIII, 


476), and other times. Discharged from 
this office June, 1617 (CSP, Dom., 1611-18, 
Vol. LX, 425) amid charges irregularities. 


was undertaker Ulster for 2000 acres, 
and built Clogher, set- 
tling various workmen the vicinity (Hill, pp. 


538-9). 
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Shrewsbury, Earl of. Headed consort undertakers 
201). 

Springham, Matthew (Matthias). Selected the 
Lord Mayor and citizens London visit 
Ireland and examine the plantation there 
(Brown, Vol. II, was also mem- 
ber the original Irish Society (Hill, 426). 

Sydney, Sir Robert. Appointed deputy Ireland 
March 25, 1598, though refused May 
(CSP, Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 36; 46). 

Ward (Warde), William. goldsmith, who applied 
for 1000 acres Lord consort before 1610 
(Hill, 148; CSP, Irish, pp. 548-50). 

Wilmot, Sir Ireland official capac- 
ity May 1603 (CSP, Irish, pp. 
48); marshal the army Ireland after April 
1611 (CSP, Irish, 24); Dublin 
official capacity April 14, 1614 (CSP, Irish, 
1615 (CSP, Irish, 11). 

Wilson, Sir Thomas. Applicant for Irish grant 
Sir William consort (Hill, 147), and 
started for setting clothing and 
new drapery 1617 (CSP, Irish, 
147). 

Wirrall (Worrell, Wirral, Wyrrall), Sir Hugh. 
Granted the small proportion called Ardmagh 
July, 1610 (Hill, 274). undertaker 
Fermanagh, barony Clankelly, September 22, 
1611 (CSP, Irish, Hugh 
Worrell, 1500 acres [Cavon], was here the 
summer (1610), took possession, and returned 
unto England. His lady and family came over 
about the 20th July (CSP, Irish, 
14, 128). appears the muster roll 
County Fermanagh 1618 (CSP, Irish, 
25, 223). 

Wood (Woode), Sir Thomas. Applied before 1610 
for 2000 acres Ardmagh Sir John Mallerye’s 
consort (Hill, 148). There indication 


this grant, but see CSP, Irish, 549. 
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TWO STUDIES SYNCRETISTIC AMULETS 
CAMPBELL BONNER 


Professor the Greek Language and Literature, University Michigan 
(Read April 25, 1942) 


the course his remarkable career 
collector and student ancient coins—a subject 
which became great authority—the late 
Edward Newell gathered together some other 
interesting antiquities, among them number 
the amulets commonly, though erroneously, 
called gnostic. With characteristic generosity 
allowed study these amulets, and 
one them that here published 
preted. 

This amulet, which was designed pendant, 
material dark brown ironstone, probably 
limonite. The obverse presents direct front 
view standing goddess who holds her 
right hand whip, the left torch (Fig. 1). 


| 


Fic. Amulet Newell collection. Obverse. 
Fic. Amulet Newell collection. Reverse. 

Upon the head the goddess there the modius, 
type headdress that often given Sarapis 
and also various female the left 
side the face there the head and neck 
goose, the right the head bird that have 
not been able identify. The bulky build 


Representations Isis wearing the modius are com- 
paratively rare; examples are given Reinach, 
imp. Saint-Petersbourg, série, III, pl. (opp. 34), 
nos. 13, 19. 


the head and the hooked beak suggest eagle 
vulture, but there seems crest, which 
rightly belongs neither those The 
face the goddess, which not distinct, looks 
curiously skull-like; but that probably due 
the lapidary’s inability produce delicate lines. 
The attribute the goose, which was considered 
favorite Isis,* indicates that the figure 
Isis combined with Hecate, who often repre- 
sented carrying torch. The whip probably 
seen the hands Osiris, Horus, and the kings 
the dynastic period. 

Round the figure the goddess runs long 
inscription beginning just the right the 
headdress and encircling the design almost three 
times. The letters (125) are Greek, but except 
for two words makes sense and evidently 
merely magical gibberish; least there seems 
nothing suggest that might some 
non-Greek language Greek letters. Jargon 
is, fidelity the usual editorial procedure 
seems require its reproduction. reads 
follows: 


will observed that the first part consists 
largely the seven vowels, which were thought 
have special magical value, various com- 
Near the end this string un- 
meaning sounds occur two intelligible words, 
nection this must mean thin leaf plate 


The crest suggests that the bird might peacock, 
and the occasional fusion Isis with Hera the peacock 
known attribute (Roscher, Lex. Mythol., s.v. 
Isis, col. 514). But Hera does not enter into the combina- 
tion this gem. 

geese the temple precinct, Aristides Or. 49. 
geese sacrificed Isis, Paus. 10. 32. 16, and Frazer’s 
note. 

similar, though not identical, arrangement twenty 


figure Hecate (Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 
IV, 2637). 
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TWO STUDIES SYNCRETISTIC AMULETS 


metal, especially plate lead such was 
commonly used for inscribing curse charm 
against probable, then, that the 
amulet was originally intended protection 
against enchantment means curse-tablets 
defixiones). 

glance the reverse side shows that the 
original purpose the amulet was modified 
particular direction. inscription runs round 
the stone, following the oval outline except 


ends (Fig. 2). was cut the same 


lapidary who inscribed the obverse, the forms 
the letters plainly show; but the words have 
personal bearing and were evidently added 
the maker the request woman who pur- 
chased the amulet. reads: 


Bring Achillas son Serapias 
Dionysias daughter Serapias.” 


There are some errors the inscription, such 
often occur these amulets and illiterate 
papyrus letters. Read and 

This short love-charm the kind called 
the magical books; several longer and 
more elaborate ones have been found magical 
relationship the longer texts 
shown the fact that both the woman who 
had the charm inscribed and the man whom she 
wished bring back her are identified the 
mother’s name, not the father’s. This practice, 
universally followed magical charms, seems 
have been adopted the simple principle 
pater incertus, mater certa; but this instance 
may throw further light upon the relation 
the persons concerned. The mother the run- 
away Achillas named Serapias, and also 
the mother the deserted Dionysias. 
true that Serapias common name Egypt; 
yet suggests that this may have been pass- 


Regarding these errors may observed that and 
are often interchanged Egyptian papyri, and final 
not infrequently omitted. strange find the perfect 
réroxey used immediately after the aorist especially 
common formula, and know other magical 
text which this has occurred; but documents from 
the Ptolemaic period on, the perfect frequently follows 
aorist and apparently not any way differentiated from 
(Mayser, Gram. der griech. Papyri, 140; Abel, 
Grammaire grec biblique, 258, 2). Were not for 
this loose usage should perhaps suppose that the scribe 
for Oslo magical papyrus (P. Oslo 114; also 
Preisendanz, P.G.M., XXXVI). 

Typical examples can conveniently examined 
Preisendanz, P.G.M., XVII XXXVI, 70-114. 
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ing love-affair but actual marriage between 
brother and sister, for well known that 
such marriages, which were common dynastic 
Egypt, continued made the Graeco- 
Roman period,’ and were not given until 
Christianity was firmly established and they 
were forbidden the church. 

Whether the woman was merely cast-off 
mistress deserted sister-wife, her love-charm 
seems have been little avail; for later 
inscription tells story despair and love 
changed hate. Across the middle the stone 
shaky and uncertain hand, doubtless that 
the woman herself, has scratched with needle 
bring him back lay him The word that 
render “‘lay him low”’ more exactly 
with illness, and almost technical 
term toharmanenemy. Thus 
charm written ostrakon the Oslo 
collection, lover who invokes demon tor- 
ture his mistress various ways, bids him 
her down with fever’’ unless she meets 
his 

point technical interest the student 
amulets the fact that the Newell stone, 
originally made and inscribed for one purpose, 
namely, prophylactic against enchantment, 
was adapted upon buyer’s demand serve 
attempts find rigid system the manu- 
facture and use such objects. 


BYZANTINE AMULET-MEDAL 


The University Michigan recently (1941) 
acquired interesting bronze medal the By- 
zantine period. belonged small collec- 
tion amulets assembled Syria, and was 
all probability made Syria Palestine. 
The designs and inscriptions show that 
amulet kind that has been brought 
the attention archaeologists previous pub- 
lications; but the most elaborate and 
some respects the most interesting specimen 
its class that has appeared. 

thin plate bronze 5.4 cm. diameter, 
with suspension-hole for a.cord round 


the occurrence such marriages, see Wessely, 
Denkschr. Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. 
(1902), f.; Deissmann, Licht vom (1923), 134, 
Calderini, composizione della famiglia (Pubbl. della 
Univ. Cattol. del Sacro Cuore, Ser. Vol. 1), pp. 


Cf. Preisendanz, P.G.M. IV, 2077, 2625; II, 
(p. 210). 
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Bronze medal, University Michigan. Obverse. 


the neck the wearer (Fig. 3). The designs 
and inscriptions are not stamped but incised 
with tool. obverse shows 
rider galloping towards the right 
with his lance sphinx-like monster 
ground below him. Before the cavalier stands 
angel with hands extended towards him; one 
wing raised strange manner while the 
other hangs the conventional position. The 
face the rider has been somewhat obscured 
corrosion, but appears youthful and 
beardless. nimbus encircles his head, and 
besides this there closer the head wavy 
line which may meant outline the hair, 
but looks like inner halo. His dress that 
the cavalryman; the large buckle that fastens 
the cavalry cape can seen the right 
shoulder. The top the lance made into the 
form cross, and pennant floats back from 
it. the field, behind and partly below the 
quers the evil legend that found 
many late Syrian amulets. Round the margin, 
completely encircling the design, long inscrip- 
tion preceded cross. 


the first verse, with few words the 
second, the ninety-first psalm the Septua- 
gint version: that dwelleth the help 
the Most High shall abide the shelter the 
God heaven; shall say the Lord, ‘Thou 


art etc. But for lack space 
the second verse has break off with the words, 

Before turning the reverse the medal 
few words explanation this side are order. 
Neither inscriptions nor details the design 
enable identify this rider-saint name, 
and considered iconographically the type 
very old one which various influences have 
made their contributions. The posture the 
rider reminds the young warrior Dexileos 
striking down enemy Attic grave- 
monument the early fourth century, 
Bellerophon attacking the The 
Thracian rider-hero nearer and probably 
stronger influence; and there are some Egyptian 
sculptures the Roman period, possibly in- 
fluenced the Thracian hero, which represent 
late form Horus mounted horseback and 
piercing crocodile with his Some 
rather earlier haematite amulets label the rider 
Solomon, which might suggest that these were 
Jewish manufacture; but since Solomon, like 
the patriarchs the Old Testament, was vir- 
tually adopted Christian saint, that infer- 
ence not safe. Other amulets this class 
address the saint Sisinnius, who known 
protector Although the type 
strikingly like that St. George and the dragon, 
not think that the name St. George has 
been found amulet this sort. And 
finally, not impossible that the rider may 
have been thought represent Christ, unsuit- 


reading the end the inscription, the 
medal agrees with the Codex Alexandrinus and the Masso- 
retic text, while the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus read 
But the texts the amulets varied; Rainer papyrus 
amulet reads this same verse (Wessely, Stud. 
Palaeogr., 294). 

(1920), 

Kazarow Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., Suppl. 
III, The connection the Thracian cavalier- 
god Heron with the type under discussion treated 
Perdrizet, ‘‘Negotium Perambulans 
fasc. 6). Cf. also Lefebvre, Ann. Service des Antiquités 
Egypte, XX, 237 Pl. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Archéol., 1876, 196, 
372, and Pl. XVIII. 

legend tells how Sisinnius, with brother 
brothers (whose names are not consistently recorded), 
caught the monster Gyllou and forced her disgorge their 
children, whom Gyllou had devoured; Leo Allatius, 
Graecorum hodie quorundam opinationibus, ch. 
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able the character warrior may seem for 

most amulets that bear the device the 
Rider Saint, the spirit evil whom transfixes 
represented woman. our medal the 
evil creature monster, though still female 

the short inscription the field, God 
who conquers the evil only necessary 
say that belongs the class pious accla- 
mations which have been studied valuable 
monograph Erik They are still 
popular the Eastern Church; have seen 
chalk the door little church the top 
the hill Lykabettos Athens. the 
longer inscription around the margin, there were 
natural reasons why the ninety-first psalm should 
ginning end promises the servant God 
the protection the Almighty against every 
terror and danger: 


Thou shalt not afraid for the terror night 
Nor for the arrow that flieth day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh darkness 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth noonday. 


Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder: 
The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample 
under feet. 


Hence find one more verses from in- 
scribed not only amulets but also grave- 
stones and other monuments that are put under 


Bronze pendant Ann Arbor. 


Perdrizet, op. cit., Solomon may repre- 


sent Christ, both being David.” 

hybrid monster certain other specimens, 
namely two amulet-bracelets Cairo, published 
Maspero, Ann. Service, (1908), 251. 

Erik Peterson, Els (Forsch. sur Relig. Litt. des 
alten neuen Testaments, XXIV, 1926). 
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Reverse. 


Bronze medal, University Michigan. 


divine powerful was the first 
verse that even the first three syllables it, 
breaking off the middle word, were 
thought sufficient protection, Fig. 
This little piece bronze, bearing 
one side rudely scratched horseman and 
the other xarv the first three 
syllables the mighty psalm protection. 
With such baubles did poor souls comfort them- 
selves amid the terrors the world. 

The upper part the reverse the medal 
occupied small figure Christ enthroned 
oval frame (the mandorla the Italian 
artists), with the symbols the evangelists, two 
each side (Fig. 5). the left the flying 
angel St. Matthew and the St. Luke, 
which little can seen except the horns; the 
right the eagle St. John and the lion St. 
Mark. 

Under this design inscription runs across 
the Trisagion, ‘‘Holy, holy, holy Lord 
But the lower and larger part the 
field, beneath this Hebrew-Christian song 
praise, there evidence that paganism lingered 
on, adapted and tolerated. The six large figures 
that form row immediately below the Trisagion 
are known students ancient magic the 
class-name and this particular 


this use Psalm (90 the see Peterson, 
op. cit., 91-92, where many examples are cited. Various 
other writers have touched upon the subject. 

the exact size cent-piece. One side shows remains 
gilding, and likely that many bronze amulets were 
originally gilded. 
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kind called from the little circles 
placed the extremities the straight lines. 
Their meaning, they had any, unknown; but 
they occur great numbers magical papyri 
and magical gems, and are certainly pagan 
origin. Besides these, there line char- 
acters, some which resemble Hebrew letters, 
but are probably meaningless. the bottom 
there lion over wriggling snake, probably 
symbol the victory good over evil. The 
encircling inscription, preceded cross, reads: 


the living God, protect from all evil 
him who wears this phylactery The 
last syllable the Greek words had omitted 
for lack space. 

remains relate this medal other objects 
similar form and purpose, and this can 
done well known that pious Chris- 
tians the Orthodox Church often wore more 
less elaborate pendants (encolpia) bearing 
images Christ, the Virgin Mary, various 
saints. Some these were beautifully wrought 
precious metals stones, others were crudely 
made from cheap materials. are concerned 
only with pendants the form medals; and 
among the most elaborate and beautiful these 
are the two gold encolpia, now the Ottoman 
Museum Stambul, which were published 
Strzygowski These pendants are be- 
lieved have been made Palestine about 
They are different states preserva- 
tion, but since they are exact replicas, the editor’s 
plate shows the obverse one and the reverse 
the other. Each side decorated three hori- 
zontal bands; one side shows several miracles, 
the other the Annunciation and Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Flight into Egypt and the Visit 
the Magi. these remarkable objects there 


‘Ss 


Bronze medal, published Millet. 


Strzygowski, Bys. Denkmdler, 99-112, VII. 
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nothing suggest amuletic character except 
the mere fact that they were intended 
worn the person, but the devout owners 
doubtless felt that their medals would protect 
them from harm. another kind medal- 
amulets Christian elements are combined with 
designs, symbols, and inscriptions that are 
pagan origin and magical character; have 
seen, the Michigan medal must placed this 
class spite its predominantly Christian 
imagery. 

This latter group may illustrated two 
previously published specimens and 


Fic. Bronze medal, published Schlumberger. 


published. The first these was published 
fifty years ago Millet (Fig. 6).2° This 
resembles the Michigan medal one curious 
point—the lifted wing the angel who stands 
before the rider saint. the other side, be- 
sides the lion, here placed over prostrate female 
figure, see the busts the sun-god, the moon- 
goddess, radiate head seen full face (perhaps 
Christ), and two angels facing each other. The 
inscriptions cannot discussed detail, but 
worth noting that, the Michigan amulet, 
seal the living God”’ invoked protect 
the wearer, and the Trisagion inscribed full 
the end the verse Isaiah partly 
the rim, partly the field. 

Another medal published Schlumberger 
shows the rider saint 
hated creature, Solomon pursuing 
words that link this object the haematite 
amulets inscribed but spite 
this, the maker has added the end the 
motto the words Sisinnius Sisinnarius, which 
seem suggest that had mind St. Sisin- 


Millet, Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1893, 
638; the medal was found near Smyrna. similar speci- 
men was published Sorlin-Dorigny, Rev. des Etudes 
Grecques, (1891), 287 ff. 

Rev. des Et. Gr., (1892), ff. 
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The reverse side shows design that 
well known examples from various parts 
dreaded evil eye, labelled envy, pierced 
three daggers, and attacked from below 
several animals—two lions, ibis, serpent, 
and Around the edge inscrip- 
tion adjures the Solomon”’ drive all 
evil away from the wearer the amulet. 

Finally, unpublished medal own 
collection which has seen such hard use that 
the original suspension-hole the top has worn 
through the rim and another had drilled 
the bottom (Fig. 8). Here the cavalier saint 
transfixes the prostrate spirit evil, and around 
the horse and rider are several objects the 
field—moon, star, eye (probably suggesting 
that the amulet would ward off the influence 
the evil eye), bow, sword, dart (?) anda 
circle enclosing crossed lines, which may con- 
ventional symbol the sun. The very illiterate 
inscription reads: 


from other blunders, the engraver actually 
transposed the syllables 


This meant for the usual God who 
conquers which added the vocative 
case The reverse seems 
symbolize the victory good over evil; the 
friendly power represented the ostrich and 
the ibis which are treading respectively upon 
large snake and small Whether the 


Sisinnarius may brother Sisinnius, or, perhaps 
more probably, the word may mere jingling repetition 
the name Sisinnius with amplified ending. Cf. corce 
corcedo incantation cited Heim, 
magica, 492, from Marcellus 21.3; also the girls’ play-verse 
beginning Poll. 9.125. 

think has not been observed that the technical 
name for this design the 
Testament Solomon (ed. McCown) 18.39, the thirty-fifth 

Diameter mm. 

There reason think that bird treading some 
noxious creeping thing preparing devour it, was 
widely known prophylactic design. the Kyranides 
said that you carve pyrites flamingo with 
scorpion his feet and lay under the stone bit 
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Fic. Bronze medal Ann Arbor. 


scorpion and the crab are interpreted 
good and helpful evil creatures not quite 
certain. They may meant attacking 
the reptiles under the feet the birds. The 
significance the strange object the upper 
left unknown. 

Archaeologists may naturally ask about the 
date these amulets, and satisfactory answer 
can given. spade-shaped bronze amulet 
found Beisan the University Pennsyl- 
vania’s expedition was excavated level not 
later than the fourth century; and the designs 
are closely related the medals, especially 
that published Schlumberger. But the 
subjects used both the spade-shaped and the 
medal amulets seem have been approximately 
standardized and kept use for several cen- 
turies. incline place the medals later— 
perhaps from the fifth the seventh centuries. 
Many more specimens will have studied 
comparison with other forms Byzantine art 
before definite chronology can established. 


certain plant you will have protection against 
all poisonous animals, and also against bad dreams, the 
evil eye and the stone. small red jasper collec- 
tion has one side stork with lizard his bill, 
the other several magical names. The ostrich with 
serpent occurs several Palestinian and Syrian bronze 
amulets; there example article, 
81, and some unpublished specimens the Newell 
collection and own. most the pieces there 
inscribed beside the ostrich the word which 
seen the medal collection. This has been read 
far have observed, always written with iota, 
not the diphthong, suggest that may local 
word freely used solids well liquids. 
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ABSTRACT 


Plutarch quotes Demosthenes saying that the Pythia 
(the mouthpiece Apollo Delphi) must suspected 
taking Philip’s side. Plutarch was religious 
functionary Delphi, and firm believer the fulfilment 
oracles and omens, but shows trace disapproval; 
fact the reverse. 

Greek knew that Apollo’s mouthpiece was human, as- 
sumed that must use his reason making decisions 
after consulting the oracle, and yet believed that the 
utterances must fulfilled. other methods 
divination recognized the human element, but did not 
doubt their supernatural basis. Greek rationalism was not 
modern rationalism, and did not create the difficulties 
which might expect. 

The gods were larger Greeks, not easily shocked: even 
outside Greece there was little objection action which 
should regard religious trickery. Greece man was the 
measure all things, and Greek, his liberalities the 
gods and their temples, could without blame regarded 
seeking make favorable impression upon his fellow 
citizens. This attitude very different from the 
legalism Rome the theocentric emphasis the Near 
East. Nevertheless, existed together with deep sense 
awe and sharp awareness the line between men and 
gods. religion, other things, classical Hellenism 
represents delicate balance which defies our efforts 
formulation. 


For the myths and rituals the ancient 
Greeks have large, though unevenly dis- 
tributed, body information which admits 
analysis and study. This paper devoted 
the personal attitudes the Greeks; with 
people any time and place, these are more 
elusive, and our attempt recapture them de- 
pends largely upon incidental remarks litera- 
ture, particularly upon those phrased 
leave little doubt that their authors felt that they 
were speaking any sensible man would. 
shall draw much from Plutarch, who combined 
piety, reflection, and respect for the old 

his life Demosthenes, tells (19) how 
some supernatural fortune revolution events 
seemed then bringing end Greek 


Lives are quoted the section-division the 
Lindskog-Ziegler edition. due Professors 
Robinson and Dr. Hanfmann for friendly aid. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


freedom and show portents the future: 
among these were terrifying prophecies the 
Pythia (who was the mouthpiece Apollo 
Delphi). continues (20), 
said have told the people not pay 
heed oracles give ear prophecy; but 
suspect the Pythia taking Philip’s 
reminded the Thebans and 
treaty 356 between Philip and the Chalcidians, 
published Robinson, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass., 
LXV (1934) 103 ff., quotes Delphic oracle approving 
friendship between the contracting parties. This ante- 
dates the Phocian coup and Philip’s championship and 
subsequent control Delphi and the Amphictyony: and, 
Segre remarks, Riv. fil., LXIII (1935) 497ff., 
approval after the event; there proof that Delphi 
influenced the decision. Xen., VII, 1.27 notes that 
the Thebans and their allies and the Spartans, having met 
Delphi discuss peace, did not consult the god 
how should come pass but deliberated themselves: 
the point not that was usual consult Apollo about 
peace but that, though Delphi, they did not consult 
him. 69, says that Croesus made alliance 
with Sparta accordance with Delphic oracle; Thucyd., 
103, that the Spartans let certain Messenians escape, 
accordance with command from the same source, and the 
Magnesians arbitration award 139 B.c. state that 
their relations with the Cretans are included oracles 
(Dittenberger, inscr. gr., ed. 
less, the only other instance known direct ref- 
(180 B.c.), where Apollo Didyma quoted recom- 
mending that Miletus and Heraclea should make terms— 
and for Miletus Apollo Didyma was the great local 
god (cf. Rehm, Milet, iii, 196 the consultation 
the oracle about additions the citizen body, and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, gel. 1914, 95f.). 
Philip appears therefore have made exceptional and 
deliberate use the oracle, with eye Greek public 

Probably allusion the disregard Epaminondas 
unfavorable omens before Leuctra (Diod. Sic., XV, 52.4: 
ib. studied philosophy and made prudent use 
the modes reasoning imparted 
nondas said also have spread stories supernatural 
signs Thebes and Lebadea pointing victory (53.4. 
For such action, cf. 478 later). Plutarch his lost 
Epaminondas certainly discussed the omens pointing 
Spartan defeat ges., 28.6), perhaps also E.’s dismissal 
hostile signs; Reg. Imp. Apophth., Epam., 
192 [n. later] may well drawn from Plutarch; 
cf. Peper, Plutarchi Epaminonda, Diss. Jen., 1912, 
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the Athenians Pericles. Those men, said, 
reckoned all such things pretexts for cowardice, 
and used their reason. this point was 
good Then follows the tale his flight 
from the ranks the battle Chaeronea. 

the phrase sometimes applied warrior, 
‘‘having proved himself brave 
man’’; but even popular language has 
much wider use and certainly Plutarch sets the 
stamp his moral approval the actions 
Demosthenes, which include his attitude towards 
the Pythia. This significant. Plutarch was 
neither critical old usage nor sceptical 
divine providence and interference human life: 
quite the reverse. priest Delphi,‘ 
devoted its good name and wellbeing (Pyth. 
orac. 29, 409 C), and his duties included that 
presence some the occasions which 
the Pythia gave responses. wrote three 
treatises concerning the oracle, and credited 
with lost Collection Further, 
was familiar with Cynic and Epicurean attacks 
belief this and other ways foreknowing 
the future. Two objections particular, first 
that the activity Delphi had declined and 
many other oracles had disappeared, and second 
that the Pythia longer answered verse, 
evoked from him elaborate discussions: and the 
first was for him mere theoretical question 
which could give automatic 


83. For the sentiment cf. and Herod., VII, 139.6: 
Plutarch’s attitude tells against any inference that Herod- 
otus sceptical the oracle. 

Dittenberger, inscr. gr. (ed. 3), 829, (with 
additional fragment published Bourguet 
Latzarus, Les idées religieuses Plutarque, The 
widespread equation hiereus with prophetes 
Delphi confirmed Plut., Quaest. Conv., VIII, 1.2, 
717 and seni res publica gerenda sit, 17, 792 
suggests Plutarch’s practical concern with the oracle. 
For the presence the prophetes duty cf. Parke, 
Class. Quart., XXXIV (1940), ff. 

Flaceliére, Plutarque, Sur les oracles 
6ff. argues that Pyth. orac. comes very late Plutarch’s 
life. Delphi was the background Concerning Isis and 
Osiris; for apologetic sera num. vindicta, cf. 
Méautis, Mél. Navarre, 305ff. 

Indications the future were proof Providence 
(Aelian 31, Nock, Sallustius, For earlier 
philosophic discussions cf. Jaeger, oraculis quid 
veteres philosophi iudicaverint (Diss. Rostock, 1909, publ. 
1910), adding now Berol. 11517 (last discussed 
Eitrem, APATMA Martino Nilsson dedicatum, 170ff.: 
the legendary villain who taunts and threatens, receives 
supernatural chastisement. There miracle story 
Def. orac., 45, 434 D-E). The argument (Pyth. orac., 


For all his use inherited arguments, his mind 
and his heart were deeply engaged, and could 
not adopt the reserved pragmatic attitude 
Cic. Div., 70. held that the Pythia spoke 
divine not verbal inspiration (Pyth. orac., 
397 20, 404 B), and rejected any sugges- 
tion that prophecy was simply matter lucky 
forecasting (Pyth. orac., 11, 399: Cic., Div. 
105, calliditas). again defended the valid- 
ity visions (Dion, and signs (Gen. Socr., 
12, including those given images 
deities (Coriol., 38: cf. 477 later *), and told 
how events appeared justify both the experi- 
mental and the supernaturalist views portent 
Periclean Athens (Pericl., 6).° 

Nevertheless, praises Demosthenes for tell- 
ing the Thebans and Athenians disregard 
prophecy, and makes him produce precedents 
not only from Pericles, who might regarded 
leaning towards rationalism, but also from 
Epaminondas, the hero whom Plutarch’s local 
pride found particular There 
trace any feeling that Demosthenes had 
said anything irreverent; and this attitude was 
not simply the product later reflection 
enthusiasm for the cause the Greek city-states, 
strong this was Plutarch (cf. Arat., 38.7). 


28, 408, cf. Def. orac., 413 that oracular answers 
public issues were longer needed perhaps adapted 
from the argument that oratory had declined because 
political conditions longer called for (e.g. Tacitus, 
Dial.: other aspects that discussion, cf. Nock, Class. 
Rev., XLVI (1932), 173. See also Plut., Praec. ger. reip., 
17, 814 C).—For the seriousness Plutarch’s concern, 
cf. Pyth. orac., 29, 408 the decline itself, earlier dis- 
cussed (Cic., Div., with Pease’s note, 95: Strab., 
XVI, 2.38f., 762, probably based Posidonius, 
Reinhardt argues, Poseidonios Ursprung Ent- 
artung, and contrasting the present with better past, 
not attacking the oracle), must divine work (Def. 
orac., cf. the supposed oracle quoted Porph. 
ap. Euseb., Praep. evang., 16.1). Plutarch’s point 
view, cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube 
der Hellenen, 497ff., Nestle, Die griechische Re- 
139ff. 

ample margin error for dreams: cf. sera 
num. vind., 28, 566 Cic. Div., 144f., Latzarus, op. 
cit., 143, Weiland [n. 34], earlier times vision 
was sometimes thought need confirmation the oracle: 
cf. Ph. Legrand, Quo animo Graeci divinationem 
adhibuerint, n., 

Pyth. orac., 398 where Plutarch gives his 
view hypothesis (Flaceliére 51). 

Aemil. Paul., 17.9f.: Paullus knows the scientific 
explanation the eclipse, but offers abundant sacrifice. 

Arat., 19.3; Peper, op. cit., 50ff. 
educ., 10, groups Pericles, Archytas, Dion, 
Epaminondas statesmen with tincture philosophy; 
but this tractate generally rejected. 
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The orator’s antagonist, Aeschines, quoted the 
remark about the 
Demosthenes “being illbred and making full 
use the license which you had given him” 
130)—not being blasphemous; and 
Aeschines missed chance 
The Pythia spoke for Apollo: fact, often 
read Apollo sitting the tripod and 
prophesying: but the voice was hers, and she 
was human, and were the officials who pre- 
sided over the oracle, were present consulta- 
tions, and earlier appear have 
turned her disordered utterances into cautious 
hexameter verse. She and they alike were ex- 
posed fear (Pyth. orac., 26, 407 D), pressure, 
partiality and even bribery, and the great 
days the officials seem have followed 
(We can hardly ascribe the last the Pythia, 
who was perhaps all times, Plutarch’s 
day, and uninformed about al- 
most Before the time He- 
rodotus, the Athenians themselves said that the 
Alemaeonids had secured bribery the oracular 
command Sparta expel Hippias from Athens 


Immediately afterwards (131) criticizes Demos- 
thenes for acting without successful sacrifices. 

discussed later for the ease with which agreed legal fictions 
were retained, can hardly believe that Plutarch had any- 
thing with framing the answers questioners. 
knows the view that older days men poetic gifts 
used sit around the oracle and supply metrical 
vehicles for the prophetic utterances orac., 25, 407 
cf. Strab., LX, 3.5, 419, presumably based Ephorus: 
cf. 11, All that says suggests that the 
actual utterances were now given the enquirer: 
the almost total disappearance questions 
affairs and the disuse hexameter form would make this 
possible. When Emperor consulted the oracle, some 
collaboration was doubt required: also for the oracle 
about Plotinus (Porph., Plot., 22), that more than 
literary figment. Claros and Didyma hexameters 
were used, and the answers preserved indicate deliberate 
thought. 

Parke, The Delphic Oracle, Herodot., VII, 
140ff. considering the early history the Delphic 
oracle must not forget the smallness the personnel: 
1-3 women acting turn Pythia, prophetai, Hosioi. 
Persson, Die Exegeten Delphi (Lunds Univ. Arsskr. 
xiv, 22, 1918), suggests that some the 
information was fact due exegetai and other 
local representatives; Professor Ferguson remarks, the 
delegates who announced festivals must have collected 
much information. For sympathy 
Dodona: Ephor. ap. Strab., 2.4, 402. 

orac., 22, 405 contrasting her with those 
earlier times: 28, 408 praises her character and 
apparently gives antithesis between her normal human 
self-consciousness and her condition 
(the text unfortunately defective). 
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(V, 63,.90: cf. VI, and was common 
belief that Cleomenes was responsible for the 
Pythia’s decision that his rival Demaratus was 
illegitimate (VI, These facts, and the 
remark Demosthenes quoted earlier, were 
utilized critics the and many 
must have been aware such things. Never- 
theless, men’s actions usually accorded with two 
assumptions: what the Pythia said must ful- 
filled, and you must use your 

You might ask the oracle wrong question, 
and receive answer intended bring you 
merited disaster: you might misunderstand the 
answer which you received: but the answer itself, 
some meaning which could put upon it, 
must fulfilled; and this applied not only 
Delphi and other established oracles but also 
the whole large body predictions emanating 
from known seers and anonymous traditions. 
prophecy some seemingly casual saying preg- 
nant with meaning, part the pattern 
popular stories, also the stuff tragedy. 
The official Athenian epitaph the citizens who 
fell battle the middle the fifth century 
concludes: ‘‘Thus (some hero) brought his 
will pass and the warning your hurt 
established for all men take heart time 
come the law that the fulfilment prophecy 

little later, the chorus the King 
sang, ‘‘No more will reverently earth’s 
inviolate centre (Delphi), more Abae’s 
temple Olympia, these oracles not fit 
the issue that all men may point 
the worship the gods (897ff.), 
and the question Oedipus, why any one should 


Leland, 186; Aristotle Ath. Pol. 19.4 does not actually 
assert bribery. 

Plut. Malign. Herod, 23, 860 regards this the 
calumnious ascription great impiety and fraud. 

Div. 118 with Pease’s note. 

For the ‘‘use cf. Plut., Arat., 43.7 (in con- 
trast believing much sacrifices and oracles: then too, 
the sign was fulfilled). The use reasoning involves 
Dem., 20, moral choice: may your duty 
death, the seer does Herod., VII, 219, 221; Xen., 

Cameron, Harv. Theol. Rev., (1940), 97ff. 
The suggestion 128f.) that Pericles adduced prophecy 
confirm the rightness his opposition the expedition 
which ended badly may reinforced the story Plut. 
Pericl., 13.13, Athena revealing him dream how 
workman injured during the construction the Pro- 
pylaea might cured. (Aristoph., Vesp., 158ff. shows 
the parody the tragic motif.) 
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look Delphi birds screaming overhead 
(964f.; cf. 971f.), comes but little before the 
tragic vindication the truth these very 
phophecies which had seemed false. had 
earlier said that she would not heed the art 
divination (857f.; cf. 711, 720). 
represent normal public opinion, are shocked 


the possibility the oracle being wrong; and 


yet the import the words for the hearer not 


that herein lies the sin Iocasta, Oedipus, 


but that this tragic irony; these are the words 
the man woman doomed disaster. They 
are like Anna’s dismissal the idea that the 
dead care about the actions the living, 
Dido’s mockery heaven’s plan for Aeneas— 
the plan which means her The 
motif the fulfilment prophecies and signs 
and omens constant Plutarch: and view 
his moral purpose writing (cf. Arat., 1.5), 
that must represent deliberate choice. 
the art foreknowing what 
and what must included not only the direct 
utterances Apollo his mouthpiece and 
other deities (e.g., Zeus Dodona), but also the 
interpretation signs and portents (events 
deemed out the normal order) visions, 
the internal organs victims sacrificed and 
the flight birds, and the use texts sup- 
posedly composed inspired seers, such 
Musaeus and Bacis. All these might admit 
multiple meanings between which you must 
consult oracle, (or local repre- 
sentative Delphi and specialist sacred lore), 
mantis (soothsayer): dreams, exegetes 
mantis, and occasionally oracle (n. 7): 
mantis certain individuals and members 
certain families were deemed have special 
competence: but (apart from various characters 
the legendary period) their competence was 
matter skill and not inspiration, and they 
differed ability and moral qualities, just 
did the possessors other skills. Unlike the 
priests civic cults, they were professionals: 
but they played important part 


Virg., Aen. IV, 34, 376ff. get good out 
sacrifice and divination (56ff.). Cf. Odyssey, 178, the 


disregard the suitors supernatural warning (just 
Aegisthus disregarded the direct monition Zeus con- 
veyed Hermes: 37ff.); Soph. Antig., 1033ff. (Creon’s 
taunt Tiresias); Shakespeare, King John, IV, 147ff., 

Ages., 6.8, Pelop., (you should prefer the 
view which did not involve human sacrifice). 


The chorus, 


affairs and some enjoyed considerable prestige 
and profit. mantis could man intel- 
lectual attainments: Dion had one who had 
studied the 

All this involved human factor and the 
Greeks frequently show their awareness this. 
Even Xenophon represents the father the 
elder Cyrus having his son taught the art, 
order that should himself know what the 
gods counselled and should not the mercy 
soothsayers, they might wish deceive 
him, helpless without one (Cyrop., 2). 
Xenophon himself suffered from the intrigue 
Silanus (Anab., 6.17, were like 
signs illness, requiring differential diagnosis: 
one trouble with Nicias and his delay after the 
eclipse was that had lost his good 
and Plutarch’s sympathy goes only the point 
remarking that error from cautious scruple 
conformity with old established opinions better 
than lawless selfwill such Crassus showed 
ignoring omens (Comp. Nic. Crass., 5.3). Even 
here the general principles were commonplace: 
and certainly the examination the entrails 
victims was matter routine, like blood tests 
—but with the important difference that, 
rule, you sacrificed victims until you got favor- 
able omens; unless you desired 
perts would disagree details: but the main 
lines interpretation were common property. 
Xenophon says (Silanus) knew that, 
thanks being regularly present at-sacrifices, 
too was not (Anab., 6.29): 
later occasion, when himself accused 
persuading the soothsayer declare the sacri- 
fices adverse setting forth, invited anyone 


paign. Plut., 25.2 mantis one the leaders 
conspiracy against tyrant): Xen., Hell., 4.19 (mantis 
rushes into the ranks). Amphiararaus king 
and mantis actually fights: whether this was was not 
historical times, mantis does not appear have 
had the sacrosanct character asserted Paroemiographi 
ed. Leutsch-Schneidewin. legend, the 
Heraclids came disaster because they killed mantis 
(W. Halliday, Greek Divination, 95); fact, the 
Spartans imprisoned and later killed mantis (Herod., 
37). general, see Nilsson, Greek Popular Re- 
ligion, 125ff. haruspices performed military 
service Rome: L., VI, 2164 one tribune 

Dion, 22.6: shows how used his intelligence. 

Cf. Herod., for the motives mantis. 

army urged the generals delay (Thuc., VII, 50). 

things sometimes went. 
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who wished attend and any soothsayer present 
inspect the sacrifices the next day, and there- 
after said the troops, you see, the sacri- 
fices are not yet (Anab., VI, 
have also records favorable signs being 
pointed out the troops order raise their 
Divination was comparable with ora- 
tory means creating morale, en- 
couraging the fainthearted and curbing illtimed 
records the bringing 
victims, mantis, food, and drink the army 
(Anab., VII, 1.35): these were all necessaries, 
and the monument Delphi commemorating 
the victory Aegospotami, Lysander, his sooth- 
sayer, and his steersman formed 

this transparent fiction, but never 
lost its hold. Yet the general made the deci- 
and Athens Themistocles had per- 
suade the people his interpretation the 
Delphic oracle about Salamis (Herod., VII, 143), 
just had persuade them any other 
disputed issue. 

Again, floating prophecies Musaeus, Bacis, 
and other (sometimes anonymous) seers enjoyed 
great authority, although was widely known 
assumed that they were interpolated in- 
vented. Herodotus VII, relates that Ono- 
macritus was caught making insertion the 
oracles Musaeus and yet (VIII, 77) says 
that cannot but believe utterance Bacis: 
here, with the prophecies Delphi, the idea 
eventu does not seem have 
crossed his The Athenian people gave 
first prize the Knights Aristophanes, with its 
brilliant parodies prophecies produced sup- 
port demagogues: but real life, such things 


Plut., Alex., 33.2 (flight eagle); Polyaen., IV, 
3.14 (victims). Cf. Plut., Arat., laymen’s dis- 
cussion the entrails). again the interpreta- 
tion dreams was matter which any one could talk 
general must himself able read the signs afforded 
sacrifices, (26) that should summon his officers 
inspect them, order that they may tell the troops 
good heart. 

before Plataea: Herod., reads like 
duel the plane omens. Cf. Meissner, Babylonien 
Assyrien, 243f..and Kroll, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 
563 the Chaldaean soothsayer Attalus: Frontinus, 
methods for freeing soldiers from fears caused 
adverse omens, cf. 11.14: Polyaen., VIII, 23.4, fighting 
enemies when their soothsayers counselled against battle: 
for inspiring hopes cf. Thuc., 103: for morale 
siege, Aesch., Sept. 181ff. (with Aeneas Tacticus 10.4). 

Pausan., 9.7: Daux, Pausanias Delphes, 

Plut., Lach., 198 

Pohlenz, Herodot., 97. 


continued influence the votes the assembly, 
and soothsayer attacked Aristophanes 
Diopeithes did 

The modernity the Greeks must not blind 
the distance between our point view and 
Socrates had every reason know the 
influence mundane considerations upon the 
Delphic oracle and the diverse factors that en- 
tered into divination: yet advised Xenophon 
ask the first whether should should not 
join Cyrus (Anab., III, 1.5ff.), and belief 
mantike was integral part his theism. 
Plato insisted the duty consulting Delphi 
the fountain authority for city’s religious 
institution, and evolved theology 
Dion’s mantis from the Academy has been men- 
tioned (p. 475). The line between the sup- 
posedly divine and the obvious human element 
divination was not clear: but few save pro- 


fessed Cynics and Epicureans denied the former. 


After all, not early Christian writers, who 
might easily have chosen regard Delphi 
and the other oracles and every form divina- 
tion mere human trickery, generally explain 
these things due the activity evil dai- 
mones and sometimes find divine inspiration 
fact, some followed Hellenistic Jewish 
precedent and produced Sibylline utterances 
support monotheism—and even fabricated 
suitable responses for divination, 
they did not find easy turn the faithful from 
its 

Belief these things was deeply rooted: and 
yet the normative tradition Greek classical 
thought did not involve constant unqualified 
awe before tremendum. Plutarch 
had the strongest conviction the reality 
godhead, profound attachment those many 
Greek and Egyptian myths and rites which 
found this reality enshrined, detached atti- 
tude details, and repugnance for such popu- 


Cf. Aristoph., Peace, 1039ff., Birds, 959ff.; Thuc., 
VIII, Demosthenes, XIV, 25; and general Rader- 
macher, Rhein. Mus., LIII (1898), 497ff. For the tech- 
nique used Sparta cf. Plut., Lys., 26. Diopeithes, 
cf. Nilsson, 133f. 

Professor Ferguson draws attention the analogy 
the Elizabethan period: act was passed prohibit 
seditious prophecies (G. Kittredge’s edition King 
Lear, viif., cf. above), and there was active discussion 
astrology, reflected King Lear (G. Taylor, Philo- 
logical Quarterly, (1941), 371ff.). 

Cf. Weiland, Het Oordeel der Kerkvaders over het 
Orakel (Diss. Amsterdam, 1935), and, forged oracles, 
Nock, Rev. ét. anc., XXX (1928). 
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lar practices seemed him 
says stories the miraculous behavior 
images (Camill., 6.6) cannot lightly 
despise these tales. Yet human weakness makes 
dangerous believe greatly disbelieve 
excessively such things’’: that is, let steer 
middle course between superstition and con- 
tempt the divine. This Plutarch’s personal 
and Academic attitude: but corresponds 
the older norm conduct. The Old Comedy 
mocked soothsayers and devotees new cults 
well atheists: you had use human 
judgment. 

far divination was concerned, this was 
clear, before the intellectualist movement the 
fifth century had begun exercise influence. 
After all, you did not 
signs and omens, and sometimes you could divert 
the destiny which they indicated (which why 
cities and tyrants kept secret certain collections 
prophecies: divulged, these might used 
indication inevitable destiny token 
luck endorsement policy. Were there 
many occasions Greek history which 
city followed oracular command the advice 
mantis were against the inclinations 
all who shaped its policies? Even that model 
character, Hector, when Polydamas suggested 
that the flight eagle bearing snake indi- 
cated that was not wise advance, replied 
that did not care about birds, whether they 
fared the right the left: omen 
best, fight for our sure, 
could quote positive counsel Zeus: but even 
the spirit that Nelson putting the tele- 
scope his blind Obedience whether 


condemns street-corner soothsayers, etc. 
orac., 25, 407 Cic., 17.5, Lycurg., 9.5) and excessive 
dependence upon Chaldaeans (Mar., 42.7), Flaceliére, op. 
cit., may partly right seeing here 
prétre d’Apollon’: but more general point view 
involved. 

For this aspect omens cf. Halliday, op. cit., 40ff.: 
Plut., Camill., 5.6 (told apologetically), Caes., 52.4f.: 
Augustine, Conf., IV, 2.3. 

For instances, cf. Schmidt, Ethik alten Griechen, 
II, 55ff. Pyrrh., 25.3 asserts that Pyrrhus was 
times inactive deference omens: there must have been 
delays for this reason. (Onasander, regards them 
necessary.) 

12.243, quoted Diod. Sic., XV, 52.4 (n. 3), 
adapted Plut. Pyrrh., 29.4: Herod., 45.2, 
Polyaen., 192 E-F. Hector perished: 
but there suggestion the Iliad that should have 
paid attention the omen: cf. 18. 


your commander omens normally right: 
but there must exceptions. After all, the 
gods were larger Greeks, and would understand. 
Does not Athena Od., XIII, appreciate 
the cunning Odysseus and remark that 
shrewdness she was first among immortals, and 
among mortals? Again, all times perjury 
was serious thing: the breach oath was 
thought involve fearful penalties yourself 
and your dependents—and yet, 
XIX, (and this was one the two epics 
which were thought teach virtue), read 
that Autolycus outdid all men thievery and 
skill swearing, and that the god Hermes him- 
self gave him this skill. Strictly speaking, this 
probably means ‘‘the knack swearing oath 
which deceived his adversary without being 
ascribed the god the Homeric Hymn 
Hermes, 379ff. (274, offers swear what 
would have been formal falsehood: but 
not know how would have phrased the 
increasing stability and reflectiveness living 
brought scruples, but the Greek retained this 
comparatively light touch—except when was 
afraid, except when famine plague stress 
war bitter sense personal injustice con- 
jured spirits from the deep. 

Plutarch supplies several illustrations: Pyth. 
orac., 26, 407 Apollo used ambiguous 
language oracles order protect his serv- 
ants from the wrath the mighty: Pyth. orac., 
20, 404 the youthful priest who had broken 
his vows answered with the old line ‘God allows 
all things that are inevitable’: Quomodo quis 
virt. sent. prof., 12, Stilpo dreamed that 
Poseidon was angry with him for not sacrificing 
was usual for priests; was not abashed 
but answered you say, Poseidon? 
you come complaining like child because did 
not borrow money and fill the city with the 


Cf. again Odyss., 260ff. (Athena, disguished 
Mentes, tells how Odysseus wanted poison for his arrows: 
Ilus did not give him ‘‘for stood awe the gods 
that are for ever: but father gave him, for was 
extravagantly fond ser. num. vind., 
actual practice cf. Thuc., (special pleading about 
oaths), Theophrast., ap. Plut., Nic., (the lot was 
determine which side should the first return its 
prisoners: Nicias bribery caused this undesired priority 
fall the Spartans), Xen., 7.2 (forcing 
Apollo’s hand consulting Zeus). 

Wilamowitz, Glaube, II, 470 Flaceliére, op. cit., 
170: cf. Finley, Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., XLIX, 
(1938), 54. 
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odor burnt sacrifice but gave modest offering 
from and Poseidon appeared 
smile and stretch out his right hand and say that 
for Stilpo’s sake would give the Megarians 
haul anchovies: Conjugalia praecepta, 19, 
140 wife should not worship gods other than 
those whom her husband worships god 
finds pleasure ceremonies performed 
woman with furtive stealth.”’ 

The gods, like the Greeks, were sensible and 
not easily shocked. When Aristophanes repre- 
sents Prometheus hiding under parasol, 
order that Zeus might not see him, Pisthetairos 
starving out the gods cutting them off from 
the smoke incense and animal offering, 
Heracles being informed testamentary dis- 
abilities consequent upon his illegitimacy, ex- 
cellent scholars are disposed regard him 
weakening popular faith. Mediaeval parallels 
suggest that they are wrong. There are lim- 
its, even for Aristophanes: essential levity 
touches the Maiden the Acropolis 
Further, the poet’s popularity shows that did 
not give offence; and the Athenian people could 
take offence, and that not only things which 
stirred them deeply did the mutilation 
the Hermae and the supposed parody the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Like other Greeks, they were brought 
Homer: and Homer has not only the naif folktale 
anthropomorphism //., 1ff. (gods and men 
are all asleep, save Zeus, who pondering how 
honor Achilles) but also the deliberate comedy 
the tale Ares and Aphrodite, and again the 
mock combat ,the gods XXI, which 
involves very dignified consider 
the story Herodotus was 
returning from exile, and very tall woman was 
dressed Athena, and heralds sent an- 
nounce Athenians, receive kindly spirit 
Pisistratus, whom Athena honors above all men 
and leading her She entered 
chariot, and the citizens worshipped her and 
received Pisistratus. The truth falsity the 


Nestle, Die griechische 138ff. 
Jokes about oracles relate their political pro- 
duction and use rather than the god: and the Birth 
Athena Hermippus was probably satire the myth 
about Zeus rather than the goddess worshipped, 
Meineke, Fragm. com. gr., argument 
(140f.), that old popular practice underlies the license 
comedy, important: rituals admit periodic release 
tension. 

This distinction due Nestle, Jahrb., 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 


story does not concern only the fact that 
was told and the comment Herodotus 
expedient superlatively (as among 
Greeks, nay Athenians, and late time). 
“The most not most 
(contrast II, Herodotus expresses vari- 
ous moral judgments (Pohlenz, Herodot, 92f.), 
and course his silence does not imply approval: 
but here comments—on the stupidity in- 
volved, not any wickedness imputed the 
friends Pisistratus and Megacles. Anyone 
caught such trick deserved what heppened 
him; and was stupid try it, was 

The tale the sacred snake leaving the 
Acropolis 480, given Herodotus, VIII, 
plain fact, thus recorded Plut., Themist., 
10: this point, Themistocles, despair 
winning the multitude human reasonings, 
arranged something like deus machina and 
brought before them supernatural signs and 
(cf. ib., 19.4 the statement that the 
early kings Attica were credited with invent- 
ing the story the contest between Poseidon 
and Athena order wean the population from 
sea land: Numa, there any- 
thing wrong about the other story told Ly- 
curgus and Numa and other such men the 
effect that mastering they were multitudes 
hard control and hard please, and intro- 
ducing great changes constitutions, they arro- 
gated themselves the reputation divine 
aid, the benefit the very men before whom 
they acted the The fabrication 
oracles the fifth century for political purposes 
has been noted earlier (p. 476): may add 
that when Oedipus taunts Tiresias with having 
bought, and Creon with having bought him, 
does not accuse either 
sonal political interest was involved: have 


Rose, Class. Quart., XXXIV [1940], 81f., gives 
attractive explanation. 

Aristotle puts thus (Ath. Pol., 14.4): (Megacles) 
brought him (Pisistratus) back ancient and very 

Cf. Sertor., 11,20, Mar., 17.5, Sull., 12.7, Lys., 
25.2: Adv. Coloten, 31, 1125 (cf. conduct 
ascribed Epaminondas and Frontin., 11.9, Valerius 
Maximus, Polyb., 2.11 (but not the gen- 
eralized rationalism VI, 56.8ff.): answer Cic., Div., 
105 (and note retinetur). 

T., 380ff. (with Tiresias’ reply, 410), 532ff., 
cf. Ant., 1033ff.: contrast Theognis, the sin 
misreporting oracle (Legrand, Quo animo Graeci, 78ff. 
shows what precautions against this were deemed neces- 
sary). 
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also Greece elsewhere various records 
pious frauds, whether done hoc part 
regular liturgical The Jewish 
author Bel and the Dragon, the rationalist 
Lucian, and Christian critics express their in- 
dignation the fraud and gullibility involved: 
but, far our evidence goes, they were 
wicked only from the standpoint another 
religion irreligion, when done within the 


sphere private unapproved magical opera- 
tions. 


course there were limits justifiable ma- 
nipulation: the madness Cleomenes was widely 
regarded divine punishment for his Delphic 
intrigue (p. 474, But general, 
seem see feeling that the gods were Hellenic 
and sensible, men could and should be. Long 
before Protagoras, man was the measure all 
things: and Greek did not scruple admit the 
motive philotimia, the desire make good 
showing before men, his liberalities the gods 
and their temples: Plutarch imputes one 
who was thought the the right- 
eous The Greek had desire 


good stealth and blush find fame: 


sympathy with the maxim enunciated 
Matthew with Rabbinic exhortations 


Cf. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. divination grecque, 
123; Nock, Conversion, 97; Tozzer, Landa’s 
las cosas Yucatan, 109, 500; and, earlier times, 
the attribution the Pythia the ipsissima verba the 
official hexameters (n. 12: cf. Tac., Ann., 54.4 the 
priest Claros); and the wording Herod., VIII, 41.2 
Athenians say these things (that great snake guards 
the Acropolis and dwells the temple), and they set 
monthly offerings before before something actually 
existing: the monthly offering honey cake. This 
cake, which heretofore was always consumed, was this 
occasion 

Herod., VI, (VI, 84.3 speaks simply paying 
the penalty due Demaratus, i.e. atoning for the human 
injustice and not the sacrilege). Cf. Thuc., 16; Plut., 
Lys., 25.3 (L.. failed), Diod., XIV, 13.3ff.; the legend 
Diog. Laert., 91, discussed Parke, Delphic Oracle, 
418f. Cass. Dio, LXIII, has been quoted this con- 
nection, but refers reward, not bribe. 

Nic., 3.2-4.1 (mixture motives), 9.8. Out the 
large range parallels, note Publicola, 15.6 (an imaginary 
address Domitian: are not pious, no, nor philo- 
timos; you are mad; you enjoy building”), Dion., 17.5 
(23.3); Clarian inscription (Ch. Picard, Ephése Claros, 
xai and the frequent use 
double datives, describe building, etc., “given 
(dedicated) the god(s) and the (Nock, Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil., XLI (1930), 
frequently mean more than 

Cf. Klostermann’s note. 


give alms secretly: philotimia was commonly 
accepted and expressed motive for 
arete meant not only the fact but also the recog- 
nition excellence. Further, the gods could 
called citizens (Aesch., Sept., 253): their cults 
were part the fabric civic life, and the 
upkeep these cults was civic obligation. 
The sense self-importance and the desire for 
recognition are constant factors human life, 
and find expression wide range religious 
and secular activities most societies there 
Competitiveness for prestige marked 
the Greek, whether the rigorous self-discipline 
Sparta the self-expression developed 

Much what can said about the religion 
any one nation culture can said about 
many others: for religion largely determined 
the human situation, and considerable 
measure constant. Greek religion, how- 
ever, has deiinite idiosyncrasy, and this be- 
comes clearer when turn the contrast 
republican Rome and the Near East. 
the days which belonged the gods, dies 
the Roman approached them numina, forces 
operating according laws and not beings whose 
conduct could guessed human probability 
everything was done with juristic pre- 
cision, according rituals, inherited gens 
prescribed permanent bodies called collegia. 
These collegia were deemed possess un- 
disputed right determine what might and 
might not done: they granted dispensations, 
where Greek might have taken them. (Neither 
Greek nor Roman would have died rather than 


51H. Bolkestein, Armenpflege vor- 
christlichen Altertum, 152ff., 318. 

Cf. William James, Principles Psychology, 293ff. 
Br. Malinowski Factors Human Behavior (Harv. 
Tercent. Publ.), 152. 

Cf. Thuc., II, 44, setting contrast Xen., Anab., II, 
6.21 (the villain Meno desires honored, order that 
might make more profit): Bolkestein, op. curious 
competitiveness ritual asserted new fragment 
Porphyry published Bonner, Harv. Theol. Rev., 
(1942), Contra, for the praise modest offer- 
ings, cf. Porph., 15ff., Th. Pliiss, Newe Jahrb., 
(1899), 498ff. 

Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXII (1939), 83ff. and 
without the Romans: this lay 
strict conformity with ancestral usage (as distinct from 
anxious interest new scruples exegetai 
Athens had functions and tenure out which something 


like the collegium pontificum might have developed, but 
did not. 
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commit anything like breach the sabbath, 
but would they not have had different ways out 
the difficulty?) One these collegia con- 
sulted collection prophecies, the Sibylline 
books, but the public was normally told the 
decisions the collegium and the Senate, not 
the words the Sibyl. magistrate who held 
imperium possessed auspicia (both words which 
resemble having precise Greek 
equivalent), the right and luck consulting the 
gods for their approval. had attendants, 
but their was hardly more than that 
technicians; they had not the independent per- 
sonality the Greek mantis. The magistrate 
acted saw fit, but almost always behind the 
screen completely maintained legal fiction: 
and too decided not individual, but 
the possessor imperium and one 
those whose conduct public affairs was 
chronicled without name the elder Cato. 
Criticism and discussion had part the 
native scheme things. rise world 
power and the impact Hellenistic thought 
involved more critical and reflective attitude, 
and even the elder Cato made his joke about 
(Cic., Div., 51): the next century 
Cicero states strong case against the theoretical 
validity divination, but was more ready 
than Cato consider the possibility the sys- 
tem being abandoned. When Augustus sought 
rehabilitate the Roman virtues, necessarily 
set himself restore temples and rituals (and 
may remark passing that his enterprise cannot 
pronounced failure: the ruling class regained 
sense responsibility). 

From the Roman standpoint, religious philo- 
timia also was out the question. Rome had 
its gloria, the concomitant eminent services 
the state but the foundation temples was 
the work magistrates acting within prescribed 
formulas, and their maintenance public. 
Certain families had hereditary ritual obliga- 
tions, but the idea private munificence this 
area does not appear before Horace, II, 
2.103ff.; other words, not before time when 
the old order was shaken its foundations. 


sabbath (Superst., 169 C). 
Div., 27, 72-3, 77. 
had yield the general 30). 

Knoche, LXXXIX (1934), 102ff. The 
earlier Roman ideal summarized Metellus 
Plin., Nat. Hist., 


The Greek mantis also 


speak very generally, the measure things 
Greece man, Rome law, and the Near 
East the gods—or the gods and monarchy 
which their instrument. These gods were 
after the fashion, not always after the form, 
men, and the stories told them, even the 
canonical text ritual hymn and drama, include 
not only allegory and inventive elaboration but 
also (as did the cult) elements which seem 
undignified and even Yet the 
stories are, seems, almost wholly the work 
priesthoods, the prime repositories tradition 
and learning. Biologically and emotionally the 
members priesthood are not race apart 
from their fellow-nationals nor are they devoid 
individualism and personal but 
their responses are strongly conditioned their 
training and likely large part conven- 
tional; when treating myth, they can seldom 
stand outside the tradition and look 
individualistic way. Our evidence may mis- 
leading: have what priests and scribes pre- 
served, and even the protests Zoroaster and 
prophets and psalmists against elements exag- 
gerations cult have survived 
while our knowledge the layman hardly goes 
beyond expressions personal devotion and 
Nevertheless, the very 
fact what was preserved shows what was 
normative: though now have from Egypt 
literary pastiche the tale Horus and 


Cf. Montgomery, Am. Or. Soc., (1942), 
49ff. (dramatic text from Ras Shamra: the old god taunted 
his wives, and the birth two voracious sons); Br. 
Meissner, Babylonien Assyrien, II, 178 (the gods eat 
and drink excess, cf. Indra the Rig Veda); 
Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 173 (the gods panic), 243 
(gods swarm like flies around the sacrifice), whom 
the very gods offer prayers’’); Pieper, dgypt. Spr., 
LXX (1934), (on the way which Egyptian 
the gods are deceived and allow Truth 
blinded). 

Babylonian and Egyptian experts divination may 
have had much ambition Greek experts (cf. the self- 
description dignitary expert occult arts published 
Daressy, Ann. serv. Eg., XVI (1916), 1ff., the 
so-called Babylonian Propert. IV, 1): but they differed 
belonging hierarchic corporations. 

there element satire Rig Veda, VII, 103, 
incidental and not primary: cf. Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy the Veda, 302, 434. (Mr. Ingalls 
has remarked that the humor which find the 
comparison frogs and priests partly due our memory 
Aristophanes.) 

Gardiner, The Library Chester Beatty. 
Description hieratic papyrus publishes roll comprising 
burlesque version the Contendings Horus and Seth, 
love poetry, fragment hymn and encomium 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES THE ANCIENT GREEKS 


the Near East has not yet shown anything like 
the freedom the words the Muses Hesiod 
(Theog., 27f.), know how tell many lies 
like unto truths, and know how tell truths, 
when wish,” the range Greek myth- 
ology not associated with any cult nor, again, 
any criticism myth rite from secular 
There was cynicism, indifference, 
carelessness, and pretence, but not the free play 
the intellect—no more myth than history. 
Further, the cults were rich, their own pos- 
sessions and royal gifts: the ordinary man 
paid them what must needs tithe the 
equivalent, but there was place for liberality, 
philotimia, save the part civil and religious 
potentates, their ordained hieratic 
for others conformity sufficed, and specially good 
repute was gained benevolence the poor 
and the unburied dead rather than services 
the cult.® 

The Greek attitudes which have considered 
are very far from Christianity, very far from 
Ethical Culture: they were already very far 
from Plato and the philosophic tradition, within 
which wholly different notion divinity de- 
veloped. Yet they existed side side with 
deep feelings dependence and devotion and 


Ramesses this has the quality secular literature, and 
Gardiner adduces parallels: the Egyptian clergy may have 
had men capable writing counterpart Goliardic 
songs, but the tale certainly was written for entertainment, 
not for ritual. have also late Demotic and Greek 
accounts the story Tefnut (R. Reitzenstein-W. 
Crénert-W. Spiegelberg, Heidelberg, 1923, ii): 
Spiegelberg, Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1915, 888 regards this tale 
written originally priests for priestly circles and then 
remodelled into popular tale, also (890) possibly acted. 
—Egyptians, Babylonians and Persians looked their 
tradition from the outside for one purpose, explain 
Greeks, link their temples stories familiar the 
visitors, make their own myths and rites once in- 
telligible and suitably mysterious. 

Contrast the Greek adaptation some pre-Greek 
sacred names and stories with the continued use Meso- 
potamia the language and actual wording Sumerian 
texts. For other differences, cf. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon. 

Egypt has new myths invented legitimize magical 
proceedings, but they follow old patterns and probably 
emanate from the lower clergy. 

The Jews made voluntary gifts the Temple, 
addition paying temple dues; this may back the 
return from exile; certainly pious Jew was not likely 
take the Temple for granted, Egyptian Babylonian 
might with his shrines. 

least Egypt (J. Baillet, régime pharaonique 
dans ses rapports avec morale Egypte, 
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awe. Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always 
said the Egyptian priest Plato’s 
Timaeus but children, though they may 
sound irreverent, are afraid the dark and glad 
the light, capable passionate attachment 
those who feed and guard them, those whom 
they take their little troubles and grievances, 
those who them represent something like 
omniscience and omnipotence, capable, again, 
sense guilt and awe before those who 
represent also the order commands which 
may not broken. the Jon Euripides, 
Creusa speaks Apollo one who has done 
her brutal violence, and yet the young hero’s 
attitude the god and the Delphic shrine like 
that unspoiled novice cloister enriched 
with the devotion the ages. men have 
need the says Nestor (Odyss., III, 48); 
and the Zeus, who could represented 
undignified manner, was also the natural pro- 
tector the stranger and the suppliant, the god 
who forth rain most violently, being 
wrath and anger against men who judge crooked 
judgments force the assembly, and drive 
justice out, and heed not the vengeance the 
XVI, 385ff.). Something like the 
spirit Old Testament prophecy exists side 
side with the Ovidian tale. Man was the mea- 
sure: but what sought measure seemed 
greater than himself. The gods were larger 
Greeks: yes, but between gods and man there 
wasaline. ‘‘Donot seek become you 
might honored god, but you remained 
man, and any gesture that suggested forgetful- 
ness this, any boast and foolish 
might draw you that supernatural resentment, 
whether ethical beyond good and evil, which 
the Greeks called Envy Nemesis, the tragic 
penalty greatness sagas and Herodotean 
tales. You walked proudly the sun: but, 
says Cephalus Plato, Rep., 330 
man near the point thinking that will 
die, there comes upon him fear and reflection 
matters which did not trouble him before. The 
stories told about things Hades, the effect 
that the man who has done wrong here must pay 
the penalty there, those stories which used 
mock, trouble his spirit then,—lest they may 
There was fear, higher level and 
lower. The Greek disapproved 
and witchcraft: yet Plato, Laws, XI, 933 
clearly indicates how difficult would have been 
eradicate the fear them from men’s minds, 
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and archaeological evidence shows that such pro- 
ceedings were used men wealth and posi- 

These considerations make easier under- 
stand the Greek attitude towards oracles and 
divination: the human element these things 
was seen, and yet the results seemed vindicate 
them. must not look for consistency 
religious actions, any more than their 
secular conduct: norms belief and facts 
practice, words and deeds not fit: nor men 
mean all that they say, reverence irrev- 
erence, least all men nimble wit and 
tongue were many the Greeks. Religion 
not all nothing, certainly not among them. 


Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, 114f. 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 


The Homeric pattern and the disciplined life 
the small Greek city states the archaic 
period supplied norm: the land Greece, 
physical conditions with singular clarity at- 
mosphere and yet certain capricious quality, 
unlike the massive regularity Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, and experienced with special sharp- 
ness the many who lived contact with the 
sea: the Greeks themselves, kaleidoscopic vari- 
ety pattern against common background. 
find religion laymen with respect 
for tradition and strong strain that common- 
sense which superior intellectualism. 
religion, other things, classical Hellenism 
represents delicate balance which defies our 
attempts formulation. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


the course geological explorations carried 
out the Kashmir region during the summer 
1935, came across interesting stone monu- 
ment. attention chiefly because 
appeared much more ancient than any 
the other historic sites for which the Vale 
Kashmir justly famous. The great rock slabs 
which surmount flat-topped hill near the village 
Bursahom constitute this monument. The 
site distinguished the most beautiful 
sceneries. Below lies the lake-dotted valley 
plain and behind rises the snow-capped Pir 
Panjal range which separates the lowlands the 
Punjab from Kashmir. Opposite this gorgeous 
view, toward the northeast, tower the precipitous 
rocks the Kashmir Himalaya with the giant 
ice-covered peak Nanga Parbat concealed 
forested mountains. 

This strange monument had never received 
more than casual mention the existing archaeo- 
logical literature Kashmir. the two most 


recent publications Chandra Kak! and Cum- 


Ancient Monuments Kashmir. Calcutta, 1933. 
this the monument called after the district and village 
designate the site the name the nearest village, which 
Bursahom. 


only the former mentions this site very 
briefly without giving any was 
partly due this lack information, and partly 
also interesting geological condition, that 
decided make trial excavation this place 
the summer 1935. happened, this 
test excavation led the discovery unsus- 
pected material culture remains considerable 
antiquity, the like which have far not been 
recorded from India. 

This excavation was done September, 1935, 
with special permission from the Government 
Jammu and Kashmir. was agreed that 
would place objects unique value the dis- 
posal the Archaeological Museum Srinagar, 
Kashmir, and that would allowed borrow 
objects for study purposes. 
latter clause was never made use of, because 
the time the material was placed com- 
petent hands for detailed study the war had 
broken out. since had hoped that the 
hazards imposed upon exchange scientific in- 
formation and interoceanic shipping might 
eliminated, but this expectation was not fulfilled. 
Hence the following descriptions archaeological 
objects rest mainly such notes, photographs, 
and sketches was able make field 
Kashmir. few duplicates stone im- 
plements from this site were placed the Indian 
collection the Peabody Museum Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

The preparation this report was made 
possible grant from the Penrose Fund 
the American Philosophical Society, which assist- 
ance most gratefully acknowledged. this 
the last report deal with results the Yale- 
Cambridge Expedition 1935-36, want 
express sincere appreciation not only for. the 
generous help which the American Philosophical 
Society has given me, but for the support 
others, notably Dr. Nordhoff and Mrs. 
Gargan Washington, C., whose benevo- 
lent interest Asia’s past has been most effec- 
tively felt throughout the years. 


Revealing India’s Past. London, 1939. 
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the course this investigation received 
some valuable advice from Mr. Lauriston Ward, 
the Peabody Museum Harvard University, 
and from Professor Franklin Edgerton, Yale 
University. also much obliged Mr. 
Donald Scott, Director the Peabody Museum 
Harvard University, for having given the 
permission study some ceramic ware the 
museum. 

From the outset the chances comparing the 
excavated objects from Kashmir with others 
similar sites were extremely limited, owing 
partly the fragmentary nature the objects 
found and also because the general paucity 
knowledge which have concerning India’s 
prehistory. But the discovery stratified 
sequence culture deposits, such found 
Bursahom, event which one cannot leave 
unrecorded, especially if, this case, 
possible disclose cultural influences from 
Central Asia which have heretofore not been 
suspected. 


(GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING THE LOCALITY 


The megaliths (Pl. Fig. stand ex- 
tensive piece table-land about two miles 
northeast Dal lake the center the Vale 
Kashmir and northeast its capital city 
Srinagar (Map 1). Near are the village 
and the famous pleasure gardens 
Shalamar. These are the district tahsil 
Srinagar. From the city Srinagar the place 
can reached less than hour motor car. 
The road leads for less than ten miles along the 
eastern shore the Lakes Lokut and Dal 
the historic Shalamar gardens. Upon entering 
the small hamlet this name, one proceeds over 
country road small cluster houses known 
Telbal. From here footpath 
the village Bursahom. Its two-story adobe 
frame houses cluster around narrow promon- 
tory the foot escarpment which 
observant traveler can miss, because here rises 
the first notable table-land which leads into the 
higher mountains the Himalayan slope. The 
topographical map (Sheet No. 43; J/SE the 
Survey India) gives the geographical position 
Bursahom about 34° 10’ and 75° 53’ 
Greenwich. 

climbing the escarpment, one’s attention 


The spelling the Survey India map Burzahom, 
but the phonetic sound suggests voiceless rather than 


instantly drawn the ever-widening view across 
the valley. the distance one recognizes the 
meandering course the Jhelum River, the 
ancient stream the Rigveda and 
the ‘‘Hydaspes’’ Alexander the Great’s his- 
torians. Not many rivers have had such 
distinguished history this Jhelum River. 
name was written some three thousand years ago 
into the hymns Vedic bards. Herodotus and 
the scribes Alexander have spoken 
connection with the campaigns Darius and 
Alexander. Not much has been preserved 
these daring invasions, but from later periods the 
banks the stream have now and then yielded 
remains early Hindu and Buddhist cultures. 
Seasonal floods have been instrumental pre- 
serving the ruins these settlements the 
Kashmir Valley. Even our time the river 
may flood the plain extensively cause 
widespread destruction and privation. 
such emergency this that the villagers 
Bursahom may look out comfort over the 
inundated plain, because theirs high position 
between lake and mountain slope. 

The immediate neighborhood this village 
presents unusual variety economic re- 
sources. The escarpment yields clay for the 
village potter; the table-land presents good graz- 
ing for sheep and cattle and some soil for few 
fields barley and wheat. the adjoining 
plain irrigation for rice fields made possible 
small stream. The lake fringed 
swampy ground where the peasants gather reeds 
for basketry work. Near also the open 
lake, where fish great size and variety are 
plentiful. wonder the village, despite its 
poor aspect, houses prosperous community. 

climbing the escarpment behind the village 
and reaching the top the hill, one 
once struck the mysterious aspect the 
megaliths—a cluster large rock slabs against 
somber background barren-looking rocky 
slopes. the left appears Mohammedan 
cemetery the shade some plane trees. The 
ground looks barren, with tufts brown grass 
burnt from the summer sun. But there are 
indications layout the ground, ditches 
and heaps field stones, the land around 
the megaliths had even recently been planted 
and ploughed. Add all these geographical 
advantages the benevolent nature climate 
which imparts rainy summers and relatively few 
frosty nights and days (between the late fall and 
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early spring), and you have here Bursahom 
environment which one might well call ideal 
from every point view. 

location propitious this might well 
have attracted time and again people with 
ambitions. And ambitious one might well call 
this stone monument because must have re- 
quired great effort have transported these 
great rock slabs from the adjoining mountainside 
this chosen place. These slabs stand 
feet and some inches above the present surface, 
but considering that they were subsequently 
buried under more than seven feet soil, 
might well marvel the industry the builders 
who managed erect edifice standing some 
feet above the ground. Five slabs form 
upright group, while others lie scattered and two 
these are almost completely buried the soil. 
These slabs are fashioned trap, volcanic 
rock commonly found the neighborhood. 
They appear lack all traces artificial 
shaping, and yet their ends are wedge-shaped— 
feature which may course due 
natural cleavage. Perhaps this somewhat 
pointed form that gave rise legend, according 
which the rocks are stone arrows shot 
god punish the sins the people. easy 
understand how imaginative native mind 
might still regard them supernatural demon- 
stration. One the villagers fact told 
that regards these rocks having been placed 

the fields some yards west the 
megaliths collected potsherds, artifacts, and 
some animal bones. Waste flakes and crudely 
worked pebbles were quite numerous here. The 
potsherds exhibited considerable variety tex- 
ture and design, that felt stimulated dig 
deeper into the ground find the levels their 
derivation. One type ware seemed particu- 
larly strange, had not seen anywhere 
India. the medium-hard gray ware with 
matt-and-textile impressions, which more 
detailed description will presently given. 
These sherds were common also along the slopes 
the northern side the hill. this neigh- 
borhood also found two polished celts trap 
and broken stone ring. Previous visitors had 
here collected similar objects. 

These surface finds called for trial excava- 
tion. the same time was necessary 
consider the origin the hill and its formations. 
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GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS BEARING UPON THE 
ORIGIN THE SITE 


Origin Hilltop 


For one acquainted with the geological history 
the Kashmir Valley, would easy under- 
stand how the hilltop acquired its present shape. 
Its geological formation consists Pleistocene 
lake beds that were once deposited vast 
inundation, which, have suggested, must 
date back the First Interglacial phase the 
Himalayan Ice This formation com- 
posed layers silt, clay, and marl, and the 
geological literature India known 
the ‘‘Karewa Kashmir. this in- 
stance are dealing with its upper division, 
which distinguished marl and clay layers 
containing remains snails and fresh-water 
mollusks. Hence the escarpment represents 
erosion remnant, and its soft hues contrast 
vividly with the more somber slate colors the 
older formations which form the higher slopes 
this valley flank. 

The hilltop underlain concretionary 
soil, the powdery nature which once sug- 
gests kind loess. How thick this soil layer 
is, one can only surmise from the excavation 
records which report similar soil depth 
feet inches. This soil evidently makes 
cap top erosion landscape, and its texture 
suggests that not all was formed super- 
ficial weathering but that part was the result 
wind action. 


Origin Soil Kashmir 


There are good many indications that this 
surface soil not only ancient but part 
formation widely present over the Kashmir 


Valley and adjoining areas. the site itself 
much disturbed soil profile feet thickness 
were found buried the two culture-bearing layers 
reported hereunder. The presence ancient 
habitation levels with fire pits well preserved 
would indicate that are dealing with soil 
accumulation the top the hills. There 
present relief indicate that this process 
was any way caused soil-wash along slopes. 
One would rather think wind-blown derivation 


Terra and Paterson. Studies the Ice 
Age India and Associated Human Cultures. Carnegie 
Inst. Washington Publ. 493: 1-354, 1939. 
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and subsequent weathering with local redistribu- 
tion rainwash rather smooth surface. 

Loessic soils similar character are commonly 
found along this side the valley. fact, 
wherever the archaeologist’s spade has dug into 
ruins, has invariably encountered this same 
formation. For instance, near Pampur, mile- 
stone the Srinagar-Islamabad highway, 
occur rubbish layers the ancient city 
Padmapura (early ninth century) under feet 
soil. this instance soil profile found 
superimposed upon silty clay very much like 
the soil Bursahom. Here, the formation lies 
close the river Jhelum but feet high 
above its flood level, that there can 
question its having been formed other than 
alluvial deposition. Chandra has dated 
these ruins, that this case are able 
say that four feet soil accumulated top 
the culture layer within about 1100 years. 

Another instance recent wind-blown accu- 
mulation found the neighboring site 
Pandrethan 
cording Stein® this was once the capital 
Kashmir and thought have been founded 
the third century B.c. the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka. Here the thickness the soil exceeds 
feet. Early Hindu and Buddhist sculptures 
were unearthed around here, and invariably they 
were extracted from this same loessic clay. 

rather striking illustration these relation- 
ships was encountered Mr. Paterson 
the outlet the Sind Valley. the village 
Nunar the same soil was seen cover glacial 
stream terrace and contain sherds similar 
those found Bursahom the deeper levels. 
Thus have good confirmation for our conten- 
tion that this type loessic soil widely spread 
over the slopes the valley. 

The geographical distribution suggests that its 
formation due special climatic conditions 
the Vale Kashmir. present the direction 
prevalent winds southwest, while less im- 
portant direction northwest. Previous the 
belated onslaught the Indian monsoon weather 
(July), great deal loose silt and clay has 
weathered out from the soft Pleistocene lake 
beds which form wide belt dissected hills 
and terraces the southwest. This loosely 


assembled sediment makes easy prey for the. 


strong winds and carried the form large 
dust clouds across the river the opposite 


Ancient Monuments Kashmir, 116. Calcutta, 1933. 
Kalhana, Chronicle Kashmir. London, 1900. 


mountain flank. Here most deposited 
either the land surface over the lakes. 
One can readily imagine how such process, 
continued over sufficient number years, 
might accumulate more solid soil layer. 
have, view these observations, special 
reason believe that climatic conditions were 
essentially different then from what they are 
now, though should mentioned this con- 
nection that have previous occasion 
published data which indicate that Kashmir and 
Indian Tibet have suffered slight climatic varia- 
tions relatively recent 

for the geological age this deposit, 
essential realize that special chronological 
value can attached age simply 
which means that covers 
yet unknown time span beginning with the last 
retreat the Himalayan glaciers. The main 
bulk may conceivably homotaxial with 
the lowest stream terrace (No. system), 
though there are certain data establish 
such relationship fact. 

However, have the case Pampur 
indications the rate its deposition. mini- 
mum three feet soil would very con- 
servative estimate for the time period elapsed 
since the destruction this ancient town (1100 
years). Under analogous conditions, such 
Bursahom, soil layer feet thickness might 
then have required 4400 years for its accumula- 
tion. Both places are only miles distant from 
each other the crow flies, and topographic 
conditions are very much alike, that might 
apply this deposition rate our site. 

From geological point view, therefore, 
permissible speak prehistoric age for the 
megaliths Bursahom well for the two 


deeper culture layers found associated with the 
stones. 


RECORD THE EXCAVATION 


First choice for trial excavation pit fell 
the southeastern rim the hilltop. From here 
trench was cut backward toward the 
center group stones. This trench was started 
September 13. Ten villagers were employed 
the task, most whom brought their own 
tools. foreman had been appointed the 
tahsildar, county agent, and the Department 
Industries and Commerce Srinagar had 


recent climatic changes shown Tibetan highland lakes. 
Geog. Jour., (4), 1934. 
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deputed supervisor look after the digging 
operations. 

The more salient features the digging 
record are given hereunder. 


Trial Trench No. 


0.0 ft. ft. in.: 

Topsoil with lime concretions and few sherds. 
This fabric hard and medium grain with red 
slip and brown color. Embossed ornaments 
circles, crescents, and conventionalized lotus flower 
patterns. The last would suggest Buddhist 
period, possibly comparable with the time which 
the neighboring sanctuary Harwan was built 
(fourth century). 

tough yellow clay loess with lumps charcoal, 
small bone fragments, potsherds, and broken bits 
polished stone. The sherds are dark, somewhat 
burnished, and two types. One thick and coarse 
ware without ornamentation, the other finer and 
with shiny surfaces bearing incised ornaments. 

Fragment small knifelike flake greenstone, 
polished one side, and sherds gray ware with 
matt design. Some the sherds are blackened 
soot charcoal. 

Soil remarkably uniform throughout. Sherds ap- 
pear follow thin layers which may bands 
outwash deposits from the higher portion the hill. 


the second day realized that this trench 
could not cut back along the proposed 
distance within week. Therefore abandoned 
this plan and started the third day closer 
the center group stones Fig. 2). 


Trial Trench No. 


September began with the new 
trench, starting only feet away from the 


center upright stone and proceeding toward 
Fig. 1). 


0.0 ft. ft. in.: 
Surface soil with red sherds analogous those 
found the uppermost layer the former digging. 
Apparently the entire hill surface was littered with 
debris this sort. This ware the finest quality 
and surpasses not only the other ceramic records 
the lower levels but superior anything the 
Kashmir potter produces nowadays the valley. 
Yellow clay soil with coarse rubble layer upper 
level. Large river pebbles and broken stones suggest 
some sort foundation. 


Some stones show signs 
firing. 


natural gravel formation occurs 
the hilltop, these boulders must have been carried 


TERRA 


uphill for the construction some walls. From 
this layer also came mortar and pestle, stone ring, 
stone ball, and small polished stone blade. 
Large fragments urns made gray and black 
burnished ware medium hardness with incised 
bands zigzag fashion. Some these fragments 
measure inches across and suggest rather large 
vessels. Perforated pottery indicated one 
large fragment. 

level feet inches large broken urn was 
found (Fig. 13). The texture this ware coarse, 
sand grains are plainly visible, and the color 
reddish brown. Inside the fragments lay ashes 
with charcoal and the fragmentary jaw pig. 
Fragments rest pebbles and clay which was 
baked hard open fire. Similar sherds from 
unbaked soil with charcoal few feet distant from 
large urn. 

enlarging the trench, there came light 
depth feet firm round hearth. Its flat rim 
and inner lining were baked hard fire 
Fig. 3). Measurements hearth: inches deep 
center, inches across inside, plus 10-inch-wide 
rim. contains but few pieces charcoal, some 
broken and charred bones and teeth pig, deer, 
and sheep (?). 

level feet inches second hearth appeared 
lying three feet distant from the former. Its diam- 
eter only half big but feet deep (PI. II, 
Fig. the bottom lay small sherds the dark 
gray ware with burnished surface. 

ft.: 

broken, somewhat polished blade greenstone 
and bone needle. 
ft. in.: 

Two bone needles, lumps ocher, broken flat 
stone ring greenstone, and sherds the gray 
ware, some which are blackened. 

ft. in.: 

Sherds the gray medium-hard variety with 
matt-and-textile ornamentation. much patinated 
celt polished greenstone. bone awl. 

this level the excavation 
The trench was within three feet the large upright 
center slab and had that depth not yet reached 
bedrock. narrow test pit down depth 
feet disclosed the same yellow clay soil with charcoal 
and gray sherds. 


DESCRIPTIONS ARCHAEOLOGICAL OBJECTS 


Previously was stated that numerous arti- 
facts and sherds were gathered the fields 
lying west and north the megaliths. view 
the fact that the celts and sherds from this 
surface locality match perfectly with the exca- 
vated specimens from deeper levels, has been 
thought advisable describe both categories 
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together. Nevertheless shall mention those 
specimens especially which were collected from 
the fields. 


Stone Artifacts 


Two very good polished celts fine trap came 
from the fields III, Fig. Figs. 1-3). The 
first these shows beveled celt with slightly 
convex facet and another straight yet imperfectly 
ground face. The section rectangular. This 
implement apparently was worked from thick 
flake schistose trap. Grinding was done one 
side until straight edge was perfected, and subse- 
quently slight polish must have been given the 
natural flake surface the opposite side. Hence 
the asymmetrical form this tool. 

The other piece (Fig. cylindrical celt, both 
facets which are highly polished. was fashioned 
dense amphibolite not unlike serpentine rock. 

Two celts came from trench No. one cylindrical, 
from the 9-foot level, and the other rectangular, 
from the bottom level. both cases they were 
associated with gray sherds the lower levels. 
The latter inches long and inch wide; its 
thickness only inch. 


Fic. Cylindrical celt from below hearth level. 


From level feet inches came the partially 
polished fragment small knife celt cylin- 
drical shape. Its length only inches, and the 
cross section rectangular. 

From level feet inches came flake green- 
stone with convex cutting edge. Traces polish 
were found only one was inches long 
and inches broad the edge. 

From the layer immediately underlying the rubble 
stratum came much corroded larger part 
stone ring III, Fig. also was made 
dense trap. The inner edge the perforation shows 
signs polish, which would suggest that was 

stone ball III, Fig. came from the same 
layer. measures inches across and might have 

been used slingstone. Its surface shows indica- 
tions pecking blunt chisel. 


fragment stone ring made cherty lime- 

stone was collected from the surface. Its much 

corroded surface showed traces polish one side 
only. This, too, may have been ornament. 

From the fields west the megaliths collected 


some artifacts, most which were rejects 
unfinished implements one sort another. 
Rectangular polished celt from surface. addition there were two hammerstones, worked 
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Fic. Rectangular celt with corroded surface from 


basal layer. 


Fic. stone ring from below the 
rubble layer. 


flakes, chopperlike cores trap and quartzite, and 
elongated scalloped cores. All were made trap, 
except few flakes quartzitic slate. judge 
from the local distribution these artifacts, would 
seem that they belong workshop. Whether 
they are the result quarrying one the large rock 
slabs remains possibility. Similar rejects were 
found only one other place the Kashmir 
Valley, namely Bijbiara. the hilltop was 
littered with waste flakes, hammerstones, and few 


Fic. Perforated disk pottery (spindle whorl?) with 
textile decoration. 


broken celts, some which were buried one foot 
deep the soil cap. For the present there 
way telling what culture these workshops 
long. quite possible that great age can 
assigned them. 

From trench No. and level feet there 
came the mortar and pestle. Both are made 
dense trap (Fig. and are characterized 
rectangular cross section. comparison, the pres- 
ent Kashmiris make round and rather deep mortars 
for grinding rice barley. These measure from 
feet diameter. These, too, are made 
the same volcanic rock. 
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Fic. Pestle trap from 2-foot level. 


Ocher occurs small lumps only levels below 
feet from the surface. the same kind 
the mineral found the Imsalwar cave above 


Wular Lake. 


Bone Objects 


Three needles, one awl, and bead came from 
levels feet below the surface (Figs. 8). 

The awl inches long. and was made 
hollow bone, possibly the leg bone some water- 
fowl. 

The bone needles measure from inches 
length and are inch thick. Such thin shapes 
would have been impractical for tough fur clothing, 
but might well have been used for woven garments. 
That these were worn the prehistoric people 
made evident the textile impressions left the 
surface the gray pottery. 

The bead inch across and inch thick. 


Pottery 


description the pottery objects, vessels, 
perforated ware, and spindle whorl, must 
this case based entirely field notes. 
These refer only sherds excavated the 
various levels but they not describe the 
surface ware. Hence description made 
the red pottery belonging 


Fic. 


Bone awl from basal layer trench 
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Two bone needles from basal layer trench 
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period. This was done previously Chandra 
Kak and others who excavated the Buddhist 
sanctuary Harwan, with which these wares 
were found associated. Stein’ has identified 
this Harwan site with place mentioned the 
the (Rajatarangini) under 
the name Shadarhadvana (‘‘Grove the Six 
Further reference this important 
site will given the succeeding 
chapters. 

The prehistoric potsherds from Bursahom may 
roughly divided follows: 


Black burnished with geometrical designs 
Brownish red without decoration 

Gray with textile-and-matt designs 
Polychrome 

Perforated. 


Black burnished with geometrical design 


This ware most common the medium 
levels, e.g. between and feet. always 
underlies the historical level the Early 
Buddhist period Kashmir. The larger frag- 
ments were found near fire pits with 
charcoal and animal bones. 


Figure illustrates urn reconstructed from 
three large sherds from depth feet inches. 
One the sherds may seen the photograph 
(Pl. III, Fig. color difference between 
the black burnished surface and the inner wall 
clearly indicated. comparison with the 
other wares, this type may called medium 
hard. The large urn inch thick the 
neck; the grain fine and uniform. The paste 
slaty colored, and into are incised lines 
which show light against the dark burnished 
surface. this instance the ornament consists 
band pattern composed three lines 
each side, between which zigzag 
executed with four lines. another fragment 
this same pattern was found consist single 
lines only. 

The texture this pottery rather fine and 
uniform, suggesting that silty clay was the raw 
material. This occurs the escarpment near 
the village. There hardly better material 
found within radius ten miles. Probably 
this ware was wheel-made and fired reducing 
oven. 

variation this type shows coarser texture, 
and greater thickness inch. The same 
band ornaments are deeply incised below the 


History Kashmir. Calcutta, 1898. 
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neck. The shape more the beaker type 
indicated one fragment only Fig. 3D). 
Presumably such coarser ware 
ordinary cooking purposes contrast the 
urns which inclined regard funerary 
urns. 


Brownish red without decoration 


Sherds this type are rather thick, from 
inch, and coarse, with pebble grit clearly 
visible. The color brownish red with patches 
buff yellow. Evidently these color varia- 
tions are due impurities the raw material. 
This ware the softest and consequently there 
are good many small sherds indicating easy 
breakage. few large pieces suggest that this 
ware was used for storage jars water jugs. 
From typological point view this the least 
distinguished ware; matter fact, might 
nent recent rubbish heaps. 


Gray with designs 


This unquestionably the most striking all 
the wares uncovered Bursahom. Its color 
light gray, and fairly hard. should think 
that was somewhat harder than the burnished 
ware. Thickness inch the neck and 
slightly greater the base. Texture dense 
and fine, though sand grains are occasionally 
visible. 

The general shape beakerlike, and the size 
issmall. addition there are bowls and higher 
jars. Average size might inches high and 
inches broad (PI. III, Fig. 3A). 

Ornamentation the surface below the neck 
textile impressions. some sherds the 
irregular constrictions wavy fine grooves 
indicate loosely woven fiber. The weave 
pattern coarse; certain fibers are stronger than 
others, and the twist single fibers loose. 
The coarseness this fiber indicates woolen 
rather than cotton garment. 

most elaborate ornamentation found 
around the neck and lip these jugs (Figs. 10). 
The rim fluted thumb impressions; some 
cases also simple finger-nail incisions run ob- 
liquely across the rim (Fig. 10). This rim 
slightly overhangs the neck, owing probably 
the flattening effect the deep thumb impres- 
sions. Obviously these were done before the 
vessel was wrapped cloth, because would 
difficult understand how the neck and rim 
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Fic. pot with thumb impressions and textile 
decoration from basal layer trench Matt design 
bottom. 


Fic. 10. Gray jug with incised decoration lip. 


could have escaped some indications this 
textile impression had been made first. 

The base these beakers invariably marked 
matt impressions III, Fig. 3C; Fig. 9). 
The weaving pattern here fine compared with 
what Kashmiris produce nowdays. The matt 
was made split reed, the convex side being 
used outside. Reeds similar type grow 
the lake shore and are being made into basketry 
present-day villagers. 

Figure illustrates another beaker type. 
Its surface shows fine linear striae from 
grass brush. similar surface decoration was 
seen bowl (Fig. this case the base 
was especially thick but also carried matt 
impressions. 

Sherds this group are not uncommon 
the surface, and good many were gathered 
from the slopes. 


Polychrome ware 


There unfortunately only one sherd the 
whole collection measures but inches. 
was found with the black ware and unques- 
tionably the same date. polychrome 


Fic. 11. 


Coarse gray ware with incised neck band. 
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pottery appears the upper historical level and 
none was found, expected, the 
lowest stratum. The sherd inch thick 
and rather hard. The vessel which 
belonged dark, bearing cream-colored slip. 
The design rhombic pattern executed 
dark red. 


Perforated pottery 


There were two fairly large fragments showing 
lattice pattern rhombic outline. The grating 
was inch thick and the holes were inches 
across. faint curvature was indicated one 
piece. 

impossible tell whether both pieces 
came from the medium level whether they 
were introduced from the overlying sherd layer. 
judging from the dark gray ware, the former 
possibility more likely. first one might 
think that this kind pottery was used for 
window grating, Mackay® suggested for 
the perforated ware Mohenjo Daro. How- 
ever, this instance have indication 
ruined houses. much more likely that 
these are fragments charcoal braziers, for 
this climate freezing temperatures occur now 
and then, and any people camping outside 
would have felt the need thus protect them- 
selves. Braziers are commonly used the 
Kashmiris, but they are made plain pots 
wrapped simple baskets which are carried 
below the loose outer 

The variety potsherds found Bursahom 
makes rather obvious that the place was 
occupied repeatedly various periods and 
various people. This aspect 
succession poses the question, which particular 


Excavations Mohenjo Daro. Archaeol. 
Survey India, v., Pl. 67, Figs. 11, 1937-38. 

See the picture modern Kashmir potter Plate 
Figure noteworthy that polychrome ware 
now made the Vale Kashmir, and that the pottery 
rather inferior historical the prehistoric 


Bowl gray ware with textile decoration. 
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Reconstructed urn from fire pit from 5-foot 7-inch level trench 


Fic. 14. Urn fragment with simple incised neck band from hearth level trench 


15. 


period the monument belongs. Before can 
venture discussion this difficult problem, 
necessary describe the megaliths 
greater detail. 


PRESENT CONDITION MEGALITHS 
Cause Ruined Condition 


Previously was said that 
condition this megalithic site far from 
complete. Its ruinous state may either the 
result vandalism the part the villagers 
(or their immediate forefathers), may 
due systematic destruction the hands 
invading enemy. The latter possibility seems 
especially plausible view the colorful 
history Kashmir. 

The first inspection the site did not reveal 
any signs recent destruction. sure, 
there were few shallow pits which looked 
treasure hunters had dug into the soil. There 
were signs recent quarrying activities 
any the rock slabs. The villagers would 
hardly need this rock, for their houses are 
abode-built, and stones are needed for 
foundation, far easier for them collect 
pebbles from the neighboring stream bed. Also, 
there would little inclination destroy 
monument for which they Mohammedans 
entertain such respect that they continue 
bury their dead right next the megaliths. 

more probable that the site was tampered 
with during one the many religious wars 
which swept Kashmir the close the tenth 
and again the end the fourteenth century. 


Coarse thick neck fragment with line shallow punctures. 


turn from Hindu Mohammedan rule, 
from Buddhist Hindu dynasties, may well 
have caused the respective victors extinguish 
the flame rival worship. 


The effects this destruction are evident 
from: 


(1) inclined position three slabs contrast 
the upright form the center stones; 

(2) lying position one slab amidst three 
upright pieces; 

(3) presence least six megaliths partially 
wholly buried the soil; 

(4) occurrence rock debris adjoining fields, 
indicating willful breaking some 
rocks historical periods; 

(5) pitted condition 
center group; 

(6) disturbed condition rubble formation 
below surface soil. 


Notwithstanding this state affairs, 
still possible trace the outlines the monu- 
ment and attempt thereby interpretation 
the site. 


Description Megaliths 


The megaliths are arranged such form 
center group around which are found one 
two alignments stones (Fig. 17). this 
instance center group clearly recognizable, 
while the outer alignments not first sight 
give the impression plan. 
However, with the aid such rock slabs are 
still visible the soil, and tracing few 
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Fic. 16. Terra cotta tile from Harwan, Kashmir, 
showing jumping deer, lotus flower, and sunflower (?) 
symbols (ca. A.D. 300). 


intermediate pits marking former rocks, 
possible attempt which, 
though incomplete, conveys least the major 
outlines architectural plan (Fig. 17). 

The Center Group consists three upright 
megaliths and one unusually broad and flat slab 
lying few yards distant (Pl. Fig. 2). The 
latter partly buried the soil and its length 
therefore cannot accurately 


Suggested partial reconstruction megaliths Bursahom. 
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appears inches broad and least 
inches thick, rather uncommon shape 
compared with the measurements the other 
rocks. 

The three upright stones measure, respectively, 
feet, feet inches, and feet height 
above the ground, and 29, 34, and 
inches diameter. Now the fourth 
flat slab lying behind the other three stones 
would fit top them. Not only the 
longest and flattest the four rocks, but the 
position the standing slabs such suggest 
cromlech type structure. 

While may useless speculate the 
actual length these rock slabs, interesting 
note that the trial trench No. came 
ciently close one the center rocks permit 
testing its buried depth II, Fig. 2). 
measured feet below the surface and did not 
seem disturb the culture-bearing layers the 
medium level (II). Therefore the minimum 
length some these megaliths was feet, 
with total weight English tons. 

Like all the other rocks, these slabs are 
fashioned trap, volcanic rock formation 
commonly encountered both flanks the 
valley. noteworthy that the nearest source 
for this material hardly two miles distant. 
The trap found here somewhat schistose. 
Its columnar cleavage faintly preserved. The 
presence these two texture lines makes 
very probable that the slabs were quarried 
fashion which allowed the workman make the 
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most use the existing cleavage. the 
present shape these rocks may well natural. 

second group stones may called Inner 
Ring Crescent. This faintly represented 
two slabs standing feet distant the south- 
west, and third about feet northeast the 
center group. The measurements these rocks 
are: feet inches height and inches 
diameter; feet inches height and 
inches diameter; feet height and 

third group one might designate four 
stones lying some feet away from the former 
stones. These might call the Outer Ring 
Crescent. The best preserved these rocks 
measures feet inches height and 
inches diameter. The other three are 
partially buried the soil. 


Attempted Reconstruction 


Figure gives illustration what might 
have been the state the monument prior 
the destruction the now visible rocks. this 
reconstruction attempt the broken-down mega- 
liths are pictured the upright likewise 
few others which are suggested stone piles 
and pits. 

The center group now resembles cromlech. 
sepulchral chamber may actually have existed, 
especially since the urns were uncovered rather 
close this central structure. 

fourth stone the Inner Ring, when put 
upright position, would come stand between 
the center and the slab the right-hand corner 
the sketch. These four stones themselves 
not readily convey the impression half- 
circle, for there wide gap between the 
southwestern and the center group. However, 
this area the ground was found marked two 
pits, one which contains larger debris trap 
rock. Possibly this derived from quarrying 
operations. picture the two southwestern 
rocks standing alignment with these recon- 
structed and hypothetical slabs, then receive 
the impression half-circle crescent which 
open toward the east-southeast. 

The Outer Ring much less apparent the 
sketch. held indicated the four 
stones now lying the ground. One these 
larger than all the others and stands due north 
the center point. the case the former 
alignment, there southwestern group 
three slabs, but these are half buried the soil. 
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erected, they would make group which 
might well have been aligned with the tall stone. 
For all know now, other megaliths, which 
trace has been preserved, may have completed 
this outer ring northerly and northwesterly 
direction. 

Whether one accepts this interpretation not, 
the impression inescapable that the arrange- 
ment the stones conveys two guiding princi- 
ples. One was group number rocks 
around center point held sacred for some yet 
unknown reason. The other was place the 
monument position accord with belief 
which the cosmic element was dominant. 
Both the east-west orientation the long axis 
the center group and the direction the 
stone alignments toward the southeast suggest 
this preconceived placing relation the four 
quarters. Observed from this hill, the morning 
sun rises the southeast rather than the 
east, because the high mountains which 
interfere with the early morning light. South- 
east also lies marked topographic depression, 
the Dagwan nullah, through which the first full 
rays the sun pour over this northern flank 
the valley. 

How very real this relationship between stone 
alignments and religious beliefs is, may seen 
from the numerous stone circles, cairns, and 
single commemorative stones the adjoining 
has even observed cromlechs and stone align- 
ments Tibet proper showing east-to-west 
orientation. have found sacred Tibetan 
shrines encircled upright stones 
Upper Indus valley Ladak III, Fig. 4). 
These and related stone monuments appear 
have originated with the Bonpo cult pre- 
Buddhist (Lamaistic) days and may have sprung 
from megalithic building culture very early 
Vedic times. 

There are the neighboring hilltop indications 
other megaliths. The place lies due east 
our site, from which separated narrow, 
deep ravine. found here two large rock slabs 
almost completely buried the soil, and 
addition indications rough foundation about 
feet below the surface. There were few 
sherds the burnished and gray ware. 


Inmost Asia, 416. New Haven, 1931. 
Here the megaliths Do-ring Tibet are pictured and 
described having stone arrow laid out the eastern 
extremity. The arrow ‘‘an important symbol the 
nature cult Tibet and connected with the cult the 
sun and heavenly 
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mentioned stone alignments and 
few miles northwest Bursahom. 
wrote finds polished celts, hoes, and 
other artifacts from numerous localities the 
outlet the Sind Valley. 

These scattered data indicate that our site 
one several, and while may well mark the 
most prominent locality, should viewed 
representing one several prehistoric cultures 
which very little known. Hence brief 
description some these sites with which 
acquainted may useful, 
especially connection with the following 
analysis the megaliths Bursahom. 


OTHER PREHISTORIC SITES KASHMIR 
Dandar Shah near Bijbiara 


high terrace the Jhelum River north 
Bijbiara and near milestone the Srinagar- 
Islamabad highway, collected the surface 
broken polished celt trap, waste flakes, and 
broken ring shell. There were few sherds 
the gray ware with matt design. few 
large boulders and some smaller rock slabs the 
subsoil suggested some sort foundation, 
because the hill itself consists Pleistocene clay. 


Artifacts near Pampur 


This site was described some detail 
previous had been tentatively 
stated that paper that the flakes and bone 
implements found swamp 
deposit along the river constitute Paleolithic 
industry. However, the light our experi- 
ence Bursahom and other places, such claim 
can hardly upheld any longer. Stone imple- 
ments apparently may, the light the surface 
workshop Bursahom, assume 
without having chronological significance. Also, 
despite organized searching, industries have 
far come light this region which one 
might identify with the Pleistocene very 
ancient post-Pleistocene deposits. The nature 
the swamp deposit would, course, explain 
the local absence pottery. 


Prehistoric Sites Kashmir. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
1924. 

Hawkes, Hawkes, and Terra. Palaeolithic 
human industries the Northwest Punjab and Kashmir 
and their geological significance. Connecticut Acad. 
Arts Sci., (1): 1-15, 


Vishav River below Sedau 


The polished celts recorded 
places the Kashmir Valley may have been 
manufactured right the country. This 
suggested the find large grinding stone 
one the larger slope valleys that issue from 
the Pir Panjal Mountains. large boulder 
quartzite was found the summer 
1935 which showed seven elongated grooves 
its surface. Each measured about inches 
length and inches depth. judge from 
their shape, these grooves could have been 
produced only repeated grinding elongated 
stones such must have been used the 
manufacture pestles and celts. 

The site lies wide terrace, some feet 
above the Vishav River. all the five terraces 
Kashmir which resulted from climatic changes 
the Ice Age and Postglacial periods, this 
the only one having thick loamy soil. 
scale, and the narrow valleys most settlements 
are found this level. Whether these relation- 
ships have any special bearing upon the distribu- 
tion prehistoric settlements remains seen. 


Nunar the Lower Sind Valley 


Closer Bursahom than any other site 
locality which has furnished some pottery and 
artifacts remarkably similar the objects 
described above. Paterson, while surveying the 
valley formations 1935, came across terrace 
covered loessic soil. found sherds 
the gray and black (burnished) wares. 
told me, while visiting the megaliths, that 
sherds occurred near Nunar depth seven 
feet, which compares favorably with the geo- 
logical situation Bursahom. Charcoal and 
bones also are present near Nunar, that one 
may surmise that the place was settled during 
one the two prehistoric periods represented 
the megalith site. 

Farther downstream the Sind Valley opens 
toward the Kashmir plain. Huge alluvial fans, 
locally bearing fertile soils, trail away from the 
braided stream. number sites are found 
clay surfaces. Carter (op. cit.) mentioned 
his brief paper number places where polished 
celts, hoes stone, and sherds were found. 
From the vicinity Rangyil, village miles 
away from our site, described ‘‘a magnificent 
tumulus diamond ground plan with the point 
the four are mentioned 
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from Naranbagh, Gandarbal, and Arahom. 
the latter place fine polished stone axes, hoes, 
and pottery were found high-level stream 
terrace. 

Unfortunately, nobody could give any 
information these sites mentioned Carter 
make any comparisons between them and our 
locality. 

The Cave Imselwar 


the summer 1935, had asked Mr. 
Sen, member field party, and trained 
the University Calcutta, make inquiries 
into the occurrence caves Kashmir. De- 
spite diligent search, very important sites 
were located him, but through his explora- 
tions became interested one particular cave 
that had been reported some time ago 
The place was said contain 
bone bed and appeared for this reason rather 
promising. 

July that year made excursion 
the place. companions, Mr. Paterson 
and Aiyengar (of the Geological Survey 
India), were present when entered the 
cave after uneventful encounter with family 
brown bears. The entrance was low and led 
steeply down about feet junction two 
passages. The larger these led due north 
into what seemed have given shelter the 
bears, large cavity limestone without any 
trace cave deposit. The other, narrower 
passage descended for another feet, when 
cleft was encountered through which could 
just manage walk upright. This also was 
crystalline limestone, but the walls were coated 
with ocher and one place small vein 
hematite was seen. Ata height almost feet 
was shoulder, ledge, brown cave loam, 
and found number deer antlers. 
These were unusually strong kind, yet 
most were broken off the base. teeth 
other remains were found, that received 
the impression that the antlers had been intro- 
into this narrow passage people who 
had employed them digging activities. 
the cave loam contained lumps ocher, 
seemed rather obvious that had deal 
with ancient ocher mine. 

Radcliffe his brief account mentions deer 
antlers, presumably representing the Indian 
sambar (Cervus aristotelis), and also mentions 


Indian Forester, 32: 1906. 
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pig and antelope. While the last extinct 
the Kashmir Valley, the pig was identified 
Sus scrofa. Now happens that this species 
has known ancestors India, the domestic 
variety having probably been bred from Sus 
cristatus, form which was already domesticated 
around 3000 B.c. the lower Indus Valley." 
other words, the people who had used staghorn 
for mining purposes had feasted this wild boar. 
happens that the remains this animal 
Bursahom also suggest the non-Indian species 
rather than the indigenous form. Bursahom 
also appeared teeth deer and lumps ocher 
association with the prehistoric 
well-known fact that Europe and 
Turkestan late Neolithic and Metal 
Age sites are frequently characterized remains 
the scrofa pig. mention these relationships 
because they appear suggestive 
prehistoric culture which China and western 
Central Asia antedated the later phases 
Metal Age civilizations. 


Surface Finds Artifacts Poonch 
and the Punjab 


Polished celts fashioned Kashmir porphy- 
high-level stream terrace near Loran Poonch 
State, just across the Pir Panjal Mountains. 

Polished celts, fragments stone rings, and 
faceted round stone rings, possibly weights 
digging sticks, have been found Dr. 
Teilhard and myself various places the 
Punjab. Others have made occasional reference 
similar finds, though systematic recording 
any these sites has been done. All 
know for the present that these lowlands 
adjacent Kashmir were populated one time 
folk who still used stone extensively, though 
they may have been far advanced agriculture 
and animal husbandry. Kashmir was only one 
haunt (if perhaps the favored one) these 
people, and since know practically nothing 
about their origin advancement civilization, 
important that least the site Bursahom 
permits presenting new aspect the 
situation. 


Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Valley 
Civilisation, 668, 1931. 

Duerst, Explorations Turkestan, pt. 357. 
Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 73, 1908. 

The geology Poonch State (Kashmir) and adjacent 
portions the Punjab. Mem. Geol. Surv. India, 51, 
pt. 1928. 
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THE CULTURE SEQUENCE BURSAHOM 
General Considerations 


When come fit the culture sequence 
our site into any existing chronological scheme, 
must bear mind that such thing actually 
exists far prehistoric India concerned. 
The archaeology that subcontinent has 
till recently been concerned chiefly with historical 
documents one sort and another. first 
attempt placing the prehistoric archaeology 
the Stone Age chronological basis was 
co-operation with Teilhard Chardin. But 
far later culture sequences are concerned, 
must admitted that neither the important 
excavations Mohenjo Daro Harappa nor 
the more recent studies Mackay Chanhu 
Daro the lower Indus Valley have furnished 
any such chronologies distinguish Mesopo- 
tamia Egypt. Add this the incompleteness 
our own records unearthed Bursahom 
Kashmir, and should evident that the 
chances dating even correlating these data 
with extra-Indian sites are rather slim. 
this situation which necessitates recourse 
certain speculations and interpolation 
certain archaeological data far they can 
help elucidate our study. 

From geographical point view 
significant that our site lies between two regions 
supreme archaeological importance: the Indus 
Valley the south and western Central Asia 
the north. the northwest lie the ancient 
migration corridors the Pamir valleys, while 
the northeast and east extend the storm-bitten 
highlands Tibet. With all these regions 
Kashmir still entertains trade connections, and 
most important these are the routes leading 
south the Indian plains and north the 
fertile oasis belt the Central Asian desert 
Sinkiang. the bazaar Srinagar one may 
still see the traders from Kashgar, Khotan, 
Badakhshan, and Tashkent. From time im- 
memorial the Vale Kashmir has been the 
prize numerous adventurous exploits and 
daring raids executed warring peoples from 
beyond the Pamir, Chinese armies from 
beyond the Trans-Himalaya, and Indian 
lords coming either from the northwestern 
frontier from the plains the Punjab. Hence 


18H. Terra and Paterson. Studies the Ice 
Age India and Associated Human Cultures. Carnegie 
Inst. Washington Publ. 493: 1939. 
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may expect any archaeological site 
Kashmir reflection much mixed history, 
which either Indian Central Asian elements 
may predominate. 

one like myself, who has traveled the 
adjoining regions Kashmir, quite evident 
that there exist close analogies the environ- 
mental make-up between the Vale Kashmir 
and the fertile foothills Central Asian moun- 
tains. both areas the people live 
fortuitous combination economic resources 
which are intimately linked with irrigation and 
highland pastures. the case Kashmir 
rice and Chinese Turkestan, Sinkiang, 
maize that demands intensive irrigation work. 
Fishing, basketry, and pottery are important 
sources income both countries. Both have 
common the practice summer pasturage 
for sheep, goats, and buffaloes; and this intro- 
duces nomadic element into the lives the 
people whose ancestors had time and again met 
the onslaught Central Asian nomads. 
this geographical aspect Kashmir that needs 
emphasized any consideration involving 
cultural relationships between Kashmir and 
neighboring lands. 


view the richly documented history 
the Vale Kashmir, might suspected that 
our site just one those many monuments 
that testify the high standard spiritual 
living characteristic the early Hindu civili- 
zation. Most ancient Hindu edifices Kashmir 
date from the close the first millennium 
our era. Others, closer Bursahom, such 
the Buddhist sanctuary Harwan, belong 
age which the traditions many different 
peoples were harmoniously blended (A.p. 300). 
But all these there expressed refinement 
religious thought and standard archi- 
tectural knowledge high dwarf the 
clumsy megaliths Bursahom comparison. 
small illustration this art the fourth 
century given Figure 16. Another one 
found II, Fig. which displays the 
proud pillars and exquisite sculptures char- 
acteristic the early buildings Kashmir. 
Similar edifices are known antedate our era, 
the case the ancient Hindu temple 
top Tagh-i-Suliman near Srinagar, the 
cave temple near Bawan. Nobody who has 
seen these impressive monuments 
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could seriously discuss the possi- 
bility megalithic civilization having existed 
side side with such high standard culture. 
Not even centuries could have bridged the gap 
between the lofty spirit manifested these 
thousand-year-old temple ruins and the crude 
attempt religious architecture illustrated 
the cromlech Bursahom. this con- 
trast between two types religious monuments 
that argues favor very much greater age 
for the megaliths. other words, not 
possible compare our site with any known 
historical edifice Kashmir. 

his brief study the prehistory 
Kashmir, advanced the view that Bursahom 
represents Vedic monument. evidence 
cited cup-markings some the rock slabs, 
which held similar others found 
ancient Hindu temples 
statement, for could not find any man-made 
signs the megaliths. Carter also suggested 
that the place might well have been center 
sun-worship which the Iranian 
ceremony was practiced. This course 
highly speculative, but ideas deserve 
investigated, shall indicate the last 
chapter. the present state our knowledge 
might best attempt interpretation 
archaeological evidence. 


Characteristics and Probable Age Second 
(Megalithic) Culture Level 


Previously was made evident that below 
the surficial Buddhist culture stratum lies 
second level which contains indications crude 
foundations and funerary deposits well 
special type pottery. 

The burnished dark pottery found 
level has certain diagnostic value because 
the geometrical decoration. India 
proper, such black ware appears the later 
levels Mohenjo Daro but without the incised 
neck bands. Not far from there, near Jhangar, 
excavated bell beakers and 
incised polished black ware, but unfortunately 
detailed description this ware was given. 
The only definite comparison can make 
with urn fragment from level the 


Prehistoric Sites Kashmir. Soc. Bengal, 
1924. 

Explorations Sind. Archaeol. Survey Mem. 
48, Pl. 31, Figs. 20, 21, 30, 1934. 
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northern kurgan Anau Russian 
Similar ware occurs the Chinese province 
Kansu eastern Central Asia. these two 
instances appears belong early Metal 
Age culture surely not much older than 2000 B.c. 
Megalith builders Iran, according 
Morgan,” were also possession metal. The 
advanced methods treating form and material, 
such indicated the fragmentary burnished 
urns Bursahom, definitely point asso- 
ciation with metal though metal objects have 
far come light this place. 

view all the circumstances, would 
seem that the people this period settled the 
site for some time. They built hearths, feasted 
domesticated pig and animals the chase, 
such deer, and they may have burnt their 
dead least held funerary sacrifices this 
site, indicated the urn fire pit. 
Now this urn was found only feet distant from 
the center group, and while cannot sure 
that represents sepulchral core the entire 
edifice, would seem least rather likely that 
such was the case and that the people the 
second level had built the megaliths. 


The Third Culture Level 


this instance are dealing with slightly 
older stage civilization and with one less ad- 
vanced far pottery-making concerned. 
These people did not know the potter’s wheel 
and used polished stone implements for other 
than ceremonial purposes (knife-blade). 

The beaker-shaped gray ware with matt-and- 
textile decoration occupies somewhat unique 
position amongst Indian prehistoric wares. 
1935 had occasion show some these sherds 
Sir Aurel Stein. remarked that had 
not seen anything like India before. Yet 
Majumdar (op. cit.) found, about miles south 
Mohenjo Daro, opposite Chanhu Daro near 
Jhangar, gray unpainted sherds which 
wrote: ‘‘They showed affinities whatsoever 
either with the Anau Indus wares far 
referred them the Chalcolithic 
period Sind. illustration this pottery 
was given, and hence make com- 
parisons with the Bursahom ware. However, 
this ware had shown any matt-or-textile decora- 
tions, would hardly have escaped the attention 
scholar experienced Majumdar, and 


Schmidt, Explorations Turkestan, pt. pl. 
Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 73, 1908. 
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for this reason more likely that this gray 
ware from Sind different from the Kashmir 
variety. 

the case the banded incised urns 
the second level, must this case turn 
Central Asia possible source for this hand- 
made gray ware. There vast area between 
the upper Hoangho China and the Turkestan 
steppes whence similar prehistoric fabric has 
been recorded. has described 
from Fengtien and Kansu provinces cord-marked 
and matt-marked wares, from both open and 
cave sites, found association with polished 
celts. Some his illustrations (1923, Pl. 10, 
Fig. Pl. 11) show cups with thick lip and 
thumb impressions reminiscent the Panchang 
and Machang groups Kansu. Again 
Paimgren™ has pictured some these pots, but 
little attention has been given generally the 
unpainted gray ware, that the publication 
the latter author find only 
(Pl. 20, Fig. 12) vessel showing thumb im- 
pressions the base the neck. Kansu 
Andersson found graveyards hilltops which 
yielded gray pottery with matt-and-textile deco- 
possible derivation from Sinkiang. 
lake-shore lines Kokonor similar pottery was 
found association with stone-and-bone im- 
plements. couple very good samples the 
Kansu gray ware, studied the Peabody Mu- 
seum Harvard University, gave the im- 
pression that this fabric agrees very closely with 
that Bursahom. Although makes 
reference this ‘‘Panshan does not 
pay much attention the ordinary gray ware 
with matt design. For the Kansu sites An- 
dersson suggests tentative date older than 
younger age (ca. 2000 B.c.), which would corre- 
spond the older Somrong-Sen culture 
Indo-China. For our dating purpose very 
unfortunate that this Kansu ware has not yet 
found chronological haven. 


The cave-deposit Sha Kuo T’un Fengtien. 
Palaeontologia Sinica, Ser. (1): 1-43, 1923. Also: 
Preliminary report archaeological research Kansu. 
Mem. Geol. Survey China, Ser. No. 1925. Also: 
early Chinese culture. Bull. Geol. Survey China, 
No. Pl. 17, Figs. 1-7, 1923. 

mortuary urns the Panshan and Chang 
groups. Palaeontologia Sinica, Ser. 1934. 

Prehistoric Pottery China. London, 1938. 

Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit: 83. Wien, 1931. 


Sinkiang closer Kashmir than Kansu, but 
here again prehistoric pottery finds are very 
scarce. Stein collected matt-marked hand- 
made ware near Tun-huang which 
described. appears resemble the Panchan 
fabric from Kansu, and very definitely suggests 
affinities with our gray hand-made ware. 

For the moment, then, propose that the 
matt-and-textile decorated gray ware from Kash- 
mir related the prehistoric ceramics 
Central Asia. Its association with polished celts, 
bone implements, and remains domesticated 
pig points type culture which antedated 
the appearance the painted wares Yangshao 
and the later levels Anau. This would sug- 
gest tentative date perhaps 2000 B.c. for 
the lowest our levels known far from 
Bursahom. 

The fact that both prehistoric levels suggest 
cultural relations with western Central Asia 
rather than with India the Middle East might 
well mean that Kashmir has played the 
gateway for prehistoric migrations since very 
ancient times. till now the archaeology 
Kashmir has revealed the antiquity Hindu 
tradition, though the case Harwan great 
many objects have come light which bear 
upon the question cultural intrusions from 
Central Asia. For instance, the coins Indo- 
Scythian periods and the physiognomy people 
displayed the bas-relief type tiles suggest 
dependence Central Asian motives. 
this interesting aspect which warrants brief 
discussion the origin certain place names 
Kashmir, and particularly the etymological as- 
pect the name Bursahom. 


Etymological Remarks Bearing Iranian 
Traditions Kashmir 


Traces historical relationships between 
Kashmir and Central Asia (or Iran) have been 
discussed scholars like Sir Aurel Stein and 
others. Their arguments are based mainly 
archaeological data, though there are instances 
which village names have led speculation 
about the origin settlements bearing names 
historical personages Indian deities. For 
instance, Sir Aurel Stein traced the origin the 
village Kanishpur, near Baramula, the name 
the Indo-Scythian ruler Kaniska, who lived 
the first century and whose name 


ancient local pottery from Chinese Turkestan. 
11: 129-132, 1911. 
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found the well-known Sanskrit chronicle 
Frequent use the Sanskrit 
word pur pura (meaning village) Kashmir 
village names indicates how ancient these settle- 
ments are, for Kashmir was conquered Islamic 
rulers early the close the fourteenth 
century, and the knowledge Sanskrit was 
thereafter generally confined very small 
group learned Hindu priests. most in- 
stances Sanskrit names date back the golden 
Kashmir, e.g. the first millenium 
our era. This why the word pur pura 
frequently combined with the name Hindu 
Buddhist deity, Indrapura. 

Since many settlements the Vale Kashmir 
bear names historical personages religious 
customs 2000 years ago, highly probable 
that some these village names reflect the in- 
fluence non-Indian cultures. these, the 
Indo-Scythian kings can expected have left 
very marked impression upon the native cul- 
ture, for they reigned for almost four centuries 
over Kashmir. commonly held that these 
rulers led invasion warring nomadic tribes 
from western Central Asia, where they had taken 
over political heritage from the Chinese Han 
empire. These tribes presumably came from the 
steppes north the Pamir Mountains, and their 
home may well have been the highlands 
Iran, for wherever they left traces their 
conquest have written testimony 
Iranian dialect known Their 
religion was modified form 
One these foreign rulers, carrying the name 
Mihirakula reigned over vast 
empire between southern Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
and Central India. According 
this name contains its first part the Iranian 
name the sun god, corresponding the 
Avestic Mithra Miopo the Indo-Scythian 
coinage. Gold and other coins issued this 
ruler and his father display the emblem 
sun wheel svastika, either alone with the 
Shivaic (Hindu) emblems. They show the dress 
Iranian royalty, the scaled armor, also the 
fire altar, and the bundle sacred twigs held 
over it. The Karoshti script must have been 
commonly used, especially during the fourth 


Stein, Kalhana, Chronicle Kashmir, 43. 
London, 1900. 

Smith, The Oxford History India: 137. Ox- 
ford, 1923. 

Op. cit., 43-44. 
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century, for Harwan the Vale Kashmir 
many tiles bear Karoshti numerals which were 
people. But the greatest influence 
doubtedly exerted the court these Indo- 
Scythian kings. their entourage could 
found priests from Iran who practiced Mazdaism, 
which was the state religion their native land 
between A.D. 211 and 640. The influence 
these court ceremonies upon the cultural pattern 
the native people must have been very great 
and lasting indeed. not surprising 
find amongst Kashmir village names what 
opinion indication Iranian customs 
the Kashmir 1500 2000 years ago. This 
also bears upon the meaning the name our 
megalithic site. 

Following suggestion Carter’s that the 
ending hom Kashmir village names might 
have something with the Iranian cult 
the homa plant, have traced great many 
these places the map (p. 485). The settle- 
ments are seen cluster around important 
valley outlets such the Vishav, Ferozepur, and 
Sind Rivers. All have common high posi- 
tion above the alluvial plain, and most cases 
the settlements lie the edge elevated table- 
lands. Such pattern distribution contrasts 
with that displayed localities bearing names 
with the ending pur gam. previously 
mentioned, pur pura the Sanskrit word for 
village homestead and gam its Kashmiri 
synonym. These localities are more commonly 
found alluvial ground and many them 
follow the river systems upstream and into the 
higher mountains. While not agree with 
Carter that the settlements bearing the affix hom 
date back Vedic times, would seem 
quite appropriate regard them 
originated the time when Iranian influences 
were felt all over Kashmir, e.g. the first half 
the first millenium our era. 

According the authority Sir George 
the Kashmiri word hom hum means 
oblation with fire burnt offering. 
other words, the affix hom refers locality where 
fire worship was practiced. this so, then 
should have find some tangible evidence 
for this ancient Iranian cult. Before doing this, 
should noted that for the Zoroastrian wor- 
shipper the word homa signifies plant held 
sacred account its assumed healing power. 


Dictionary the Kashmir Language, pt. 333. 
Hertford, 1924. 
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The twigs this plant used offered 
the fire altar, practice which must have been 
use the court the Indo-Scythian kings 
illustrated their coinage. This ‘‘homa cult”’ 
must have given rise numerous settlements 
the Kashmir Valley, and for reasons religious 
tradition such places were located 
ground, because there sun worship should have 
proved more effective the eyes the com- 
munity. have already indicated that such 
condition regarding chosen geographical loca- 
tion generally met with places designated 
with the affix hom. Yet much more circum- 
stantial evidence for the existence ancient 
fire-worshipping traditions the Vale Kash- 
mir can given. 

was able verify fire-worship practices 
some places, such Nichahom, large com- 
munity the northwestern corner the valley 
near Handawor (see map, 485). When 
visited this place 1932, farmer led 
locality where smoke and blue flames issued from 
narrow cleft the soft siltstone rock. Geo- 
logical investigation revealed soon enough that 
this fire came from burning lignite bed which 
apparently had been ignited spontaneous 
combustion. The farmer told that some 
people make offerings this place, though was 
unable clarify the exact nature the cult. 
another instance, the village Durhom, 
similar circumstances occurred, and here the 
village headman claimed that fire altar had 
existed when was young man, which must 
have been the beginning this century. 
Again there are village names bearing the ending 
hom connection with such deities Indra 
(Yendrahom near Bursahom). another case 
(Diwurhom) reference made temple. 

such cases the Iranian derivation the 
word hom made plausible reference 
religious practices commonly held have origi- 
nated Iran, equally probable that the 
name our site Bursahom has similar deriva- 
tion. This word very similar the Iranian 
barsom, meaning bundle twigs the sacred 
homa plant. This similarity becomes real only 
when realize that Kashmiri words 
Sanskrit other foreign origin quite commonly 
show faulty transcription and pronunciation. 
addition should noted that the map- 
makers our time have frequently fallen prey 
careless practices pronouncing tran- 
scribing village names. This applies the word 
Bursahom. The natives pronounce this word 


like Burs’om, which the heard like short 
and softly uttered open Bethel. Hence 
quite possibly the difference between the Iranian 
barsom and our locality name Bursahom 
not real. 

Now, our suggestion right that this word 
identical with the Iranian barsom, then 
follows that our megalithic site must historical 
times have been held sacred fire-worshippers. 
This could have been true only during the reign 
the Indo-Scythian dynasty. The presence 
these megaliths might well have induced 
Zoroastrian priest worship such locality. 
should remember that quite common 
thing for religiously inclined people accept and 
even develop established cult traditions, even 
these not happen agree strictly with their 
own cult practices. For instance, Bursahom 
the Mohammedan villagers prefer bury their 
dead right next the megalithic site, that 
place continues exert its sheer mysterious- 
ness special attraction. natural for 
simple village folk honor local tradition, 
how much more probable the spectacle 
sun-worshipping priest erecting temporary 
altar amidst group giant stones displaying 
definite orientation toward the sun? seems 
that the plausibility this assumption would 
explain the Iranian origin the name Bursahom 
without committing the improbable notion 
that the edifice itself historical date. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The trial excavation Bursahom Kashmir 
has revealed the presence stratified site in- 
volving least three different culture-bearing 
strata. The uppermost layer represented 
sherds belonging the Buddhist period the 
dynasty the fourth cen- 
tury. that time Iranian customs, such 
fire-worship, were introduced, and communi- 
ties, bearing names Iranian derivation, sprang 
various carefully chosen places. One 
these was the megalithic site whose name may 
best interpreted the Iranian word for 
essential part the ceremony fire-worship. 

The second culture consists hearth places, 
loose stone foundations, and fire pits with urns 
containing bones pig and deer. The ware 
predominantly black and burnished and carries 
incised geometrical ornamentation. This fabric, 
well the presence domesticated pig 
(Sus scrofa), suggest cultural intrusion from the 
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northwest western Central Asia. The mega- 
liths were presumably erected during this period. 

The third and lowest stratum distinguished 
hand-made pottery with textile-and-matt 
design and polished celts and bone tools. 
Affinities with matt-marked ware from Kansu 
and Turkestan suggest prehistoric culture 
early Metal Age, comparable perhaps with the 
Manchang ware period Kansu. 

view the close proximity the Kashmir 
Valley the hypothetical cradleland Indo- 
Aryan civilization, highly probable that our 
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site represents that interim period during which 
the indigenous Indus civilization disintegrated 
only give way the culture the invading 
Indo-European people. generally assumed 
that these came from Iran and westernmost 
Central Asia, that, theoretically speaking, 
any archaeological records their migration 
may expected disclose greater affinities 
with Central Asian rather than with Indian sites. 
This condition appears fulfilled the 
foreign character the few potsherds and im- 
plements found Bursahom. 
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The American Society 


The publications the American Philosophical Society consist 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, and YEAR Boox. 


The contains original papers which have been read before 
the Society addition other papers which have for publication 
the Publications, The price the usually 


The Transactions, the scientific journal America, was started 
1769; its quarto size makes suitable for the publication 
treatises and monographs requiring large illustrations. The price the 
TRANSACTIONS but usually $5.00 per volume. 


The contains works book length; each work constitutes 
volume this series, price each volume the determined 


The Boox contains among other iterns the Charter Laws, 
Officers and Committees, the report the President and Officers, 
important acts the Society and Council, reports all standing Committees, 
catalogue prizes, premiums and lectureships, lists all members together 
with those elected and those deceased during the year, and obituaries de- 
members, published soon possible after the close each 
calendar year. The price the $1. 
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